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Tae WEEK 993 | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR— The Lord Mayor's dinner to Her Majesty’s Ministers came off 
Topics OF THE DaY— The Quarterly Review and Mr. . . = se 
Mr. Disraeli at the Mansion Maccoll .......+« 1005 | a8 usual on Wednesday evening. None of the Ministers had 
eines i aaca'a gave. | Apaansclvidad Frepects.- 1096 | anything particular to say, except the Premier. Mr. Hardy 
yards .. {oo 997 | Booxs— praised the Army for its high spirits and endurance of fatigue ; 
an Aa . . . 
i, samara 993 | Goearal” Shetmare” jicmirg (°° | Mr. Hunt alleged that the Navy became efficient in proportion 
The Policy of Prince ” (Final Notice)..........cc0cecccseeses 1008 isk ‘hea y 
oe acai > Wl wt eaeenaekamien—” uni= trade grew brisk, for then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
The Report of the Loans Com- poor | TRO Magazines eereeessseeesssereeee was glad to be relieved of his cash; the Duke of Richmond 
The Court Of CHANCEL sevrverseers 1003 Oonnunr Lirenatone thought the House of Peers successful because men rose into it from 
KOT CASE ....cc-cersereereoeecees ° a > 28s] ons , »j rve se is i 
no Seach enountie dismmniinn | PopiicaTioxs OF THE WEEE ...... 1014 the professions,—though, be it observed, the House is just now 
BIER scsosseesvrecterstdnesonnentcnens 1004 | ADVERTISEMENTS ....cseecssseseeeess 1014-20 | mainly governed by old Peers ; and Mr. Cross praised the House 


— = | of Commons for its capacity of listening to the pettiest grievance 
*,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | and the highest questions of Imperial policy. Able men should 
a ne ee ey eee * | either make these formal speeches strictly formal or a little 
NE WS OF THE WEEK. less tiresome. Mr. Disracli, however, made a bouncing speech, 
mate on ap we wt ee ——e in — he aM 
é ~ 2 credit for every blunder the Government has made, especia 1e 
HE French Assembly adjourned on Tuesday to the 4th Novem- Merchant Shipping Bill. He had not been coerced - that Acc 
ber, having in its last three days of work rattled through an sure by opinion, but only assisted by it. Te ended by a grand 
astonishing number of Bills. None of them, however, are of politi- peroration comparing the result of Ministerial labours to an Eng- 
cal importance except the Senate Bill, which finishes the organisa- | lish harvest. Everybody just before harvest moans over the 
tion of that as yet non-existent body. The Republicans consider weather, but ‘ the crops that were prostrate are touched by the 
this Bill a great triumph, and undoubtedly it is a significant fact zephyr and the sun, and rise again with cheerful golden crests, 
that a Conservative Assembly should have agreed to the election and though our hay harvest may be terribly damaged, we find 
of both Houses of the future Parliament by universal suffrage. compensation in our wondrous roots.” Surely that is the poetry 
For three months, however—August, September, and October— of potatoes, the magic of mangelwurzel. 
all substantive power in France lapses to the Government, which | Skid ee 
has for one at least of its objects the stultification of the Repub- | There was a serious financial debate in the Commons on Wed- 
lican Constitution. It is possible that it may be baffled by events, | nesday. Sir S. Northcote, said Mr. Dodson, has been quietly 
the current of fortune evidently running with the Republic, but passing a good many supplementary estimates till he has added 
we may expect to hear shortly very disquieting rumours. The old £417,000 to the proposed expenditure of the year, eaten up his 
parties, and especially Bonapartists, are partially released by the | surplus of £100,000, and incurred a nominal deficit of £317,000. 
Recess. Their friends can work without immediate dread of | In reply the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, as to his foresight, 
that his Estimates included a -payment for the reduction of the 
. . 2 es National Debt, which it is not indispensable to make ; and as to 
; The Comeniine appointed by oe ee Assouhly - con | the facts, that the Customs, Excise, and Stamps have increased in 
sider the Electoral Law has sent in 9 report deciding strongly in | the first quarter till he is pretty sure of a million surplus. Mr, 
mreer of he sovutin ge et in, Ge ection of aE eenibem Gladstone was not contented with this answer, contending that 
for each Department by a single vote—as noseneey to elevate the to ask for money for the payment of Debt, and then treat it 
voters above local ideas and to prohibit local corruption. | 1. 9 sort of Treasury Reserve to pull and haul upon, 
Sains, Sori, at Ge cong Contents poapatine ape was wrong in principle; that Sir 8. Northcote’s plan de- 
the subject, or anxious to allow the Cabinet a loophole of retreat, | —ived the nation, and that there ought to have been a new 
they have proposed as a compromise that all departments OTe ie Mi Ritene te right as to the danger of supple- 
turning less than nine members shall use the serutin de liste, and mentary estimates in time of peace, as they make the Budget 
all departments above that the scrutin d’arrondissement, This mere guess-work, but he spoiled his case by abusing the House and 
proposal, under stress of circumstances, may be accepted, the London Press for not restricting expenditure. He himself 
but acute wire-pullers like M. de Broglie are not : likely killed the spirit of economy in the House by subordinating to it 
” be deceived - br - > peggeeer AD the rural districts | objects which the nation cared much more about. When a Law- 
will retain the scrutin de liste, and will therefore elect men | reform scheme is spoiled to save the expense of a Judge or two, 
nominated by the party chiefs, while all the great cities will | wise economy is made to look like cheeseparing. 
elect by arrondissement, which in them makes no manner of | r onan 
difference. Noscheme could be better devised to further the The debate on Monday on the Merchant Shipping Bill placed 
interests of the Republican party. the weakness of Government in a strong light. Mr. Reed, who 
} cannot be taunted with want of practical knowledge, moved a 
The reports from Herzegovina are still contradictory, but it is | most moderate resolution declaring that ships were not safe 
evident that the Porte is alarmed, either by the insurrection or | without a load-line, to be settled either by Government or by 
the possibility of diplomatic complications. The Grand Vizier, | the shipowner himself, and submitted to Government for record. 
whose tenure of office is reported to be uncertain, has conceded | The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, resisted the proposal, 
the demand, so long pressed by the Austrian Government and | arguing that the Bill is a Bill for one year, and that a load-line 
Baron Ilirsch, that the Roumelian railway system, when made, | could not be fixed for some years to come; and Mr. Reed was 
shall be connected with that of Central Europe at Belgrade. obliged to withdraw his resolution. When, however, Mr. Nor- 
Negotiations are going on about the cession of the Bosnian town | wood proposed a shipowner’s load-line, Mr. Disraeli, after listen- 
Svornik to the Servians, and an army of 50,000 ‘lurks is being | ing quietly to Sir S. Northcote’s demonstration that a load-line 
gradually accumulated to crush Herzegovina. It is believed that | was impossible, got up and threw over his lieutenant. The load- 
in return for these concessions Austria and Servia will abandon | line is therefore ordered, and on the shipping of grain in bulk 
the unlucky “rebels,” who will, of course, share the fate of the | Mr. Plimsoll also won. Mr. Reed proposed that this practice 
people of Crete; but there are the Montenegrins and their | should be prohibited, and though the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Prince, who is a Russian pensioner, still to be reckoned with. | chequer resisted at first, he yielded when defeat seemed immi- 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, however, dread war, and unless Prince | nent so far as to concede prohibition if the grain exceeded one- 
Bismarck sees his way to occupy them seriously, the ‘‘ Eastern | third of the cargo. Finally, a clause was added making it a mis- 
question ” will be postponed again. Some thousands of culti- demeanour in a Captain to take an unseaworthy ship to sea, and 
vators will be murdered or exiled, but that does not matter, | if the Bill as amended is well worked, it will prove a strong one. 
Herzegovina not having yet produced its Mr. Plimsoll. It is, however, in no way a Government Bill. 
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The behaviour of the Government will be best understood by 
studying their action on the loading of grain. Grain shipped in 
bulk is a more dangerous cargo than gunpowder. Grain so 
loaded shifts like water, andif the ship gets a ‘list over” nothing 
can put her right. The remedy is to use perforated zinc bulk- 
heads, so that the grain is really packed in bins; but the ship- 
owners hate them, not, we believe, because of the expense, but 
because of the time and room lost in stowage. ‘They are, how- 
ever, indispensable to safety, and Sir S. Northcote’s compromise 
is either a mere method of retreating without appearing to sur- 
render, or a consent to let some ships remain in danger. The 
talk about foreign competition is rubbish. Dangerous stowage 
may not hurt the owner if protected by insurances, but it does 
hurt the shipper, whose profits ultimately settle the rates of 
freight. He gains nothing by killing sailors. 





Mr. Bates, the Member for Plymouth, on Friday week answered 
the assertions of Mr. Plimsoll as to his personal liability for 
sending unseaworthy ships to seain a manner which seems to have 
completely satisfied the House of Commons. IIe went into the his- 
tory of the six ships lost in detail, showed that all were classed Al 
at Lloyd’s, and that three had the extra star which implies that 
they are better than Lloyds’ rules require, that they were worth 
£105,235, and that they were insured for £41,235 less. Ie had 


lost that sum by them, and therein, said Mr. Bates, consisted the | 
It mattered little to | 


special injustice of such random charges. 
him to acknowledge such a loss, but in the case of a poorer man, 
the acknowledgment, which is the essence of his defence, would 
destroy his credit, and probably lead to his ruin. ‘The House 
cheered warmly, but Mr. Plimsoll, who rose immediately after- 
wards, neither apologised nor explained, On Saturday night, 
therefore, Mr. Bates moved for a Select Committee of Inquiry 


into his conduct, and after an acrid debate, member after mem- 
ber declaring that Mr. Plimsoll’s apology to the House should | 


have included an apology to Mr. Bates, it was decided on Mr. 
Reed’s motion that, ‘‘in the opinion of this House, no stain rests 
on the character of the Member for Plymouth froin the statements 
of the 22nd July.” 

Colonel Baker, Deputy Adjutant-General, was on Monday tried 
at Croydon on the three charges of assaulting Miss Kate Dickenson 


inarailway carriage near Woking,—-with intentto commit a rape, of 


indecent assault, and of assaulting simply. The Judge laid it down 


that to find a verdict of guilty on the first charge a jury must | 
believe that the assailant intended to proceed to any extremities | 


in spite of any resistance, and the jury, not thinking that Colonel 
Baker quite meant that, gave him the benefit of the doubt. On 


the other charges there was and could be no defence ; they were | 


admitted by Counsel; and the Judge, Mr. Justice Brett, inflicted 
a sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment—“ without physical 
degradation, which would amount to torture”—a fine of £500, 
and payment of all costs. We have shown reason elsewhere to 
think that the trial was fair, but the Judge was needlessly hopeful 
about Colonel Baker's future, and he has not yet been dismissed 
from Her Majesty's service. Dr. Kenealy on Thursday did him 
the service of insisting that he should be, thereby enlisting the 
House of Commons’ temper in Colonel Baker’s favour, and draw- 
ing down on himself from Colonel Dickson, Member for Dover, a 
terrible personal rebuke, It will require nerve now to ask a 
question on the subject, which nevertheless should be asked. 





The Dean of Arches gave judgment in the Owston case, which 
involves the right of a Wesleyan Minister to be styled ‘* Reverend,” 
on Saturday. The case was in the form of an appeal from the 
Consistory Court at Lincoln, where the Chancellor, Mr. Walter 
Phillimore, had refused a citation, and the Dean of Arches de- 
cided that the refusal was justified, not because a Wesleyan 
Minister might not be called ‘Reverend”—he left that 
point unsettled—but because the Vicar’s conduct in refusing 
to allow a gravestone on which a Wesleyan was termed “* Reverend” 
was not illegal. The graveyard was his freehold, and he had 
right of pasturage there. We have analysed this judgment, which 
will, of course, be appcaled against, elsewhere, but there is one 
sentence in it which deserves attention here. The Judge appears 
to lay down the doctrine that a vicar who permits an inscription 
writes it. A Wesleyan, he says, may be socially entitled to be 
called ‘* Reverend,” ‘*but the cause is surely different when the 
question relates to the alleged obligation of the clergyman to confer 
by a permanent inscription in his own churchyard upon another 
person that peculiar religious title by which he alone has been 
hitherto designated and known to his own parishioners and 


his own church.” 


the title. The point is important, because if the Vicar is helg 
not only to tolerate, but to “confer” every title claimed on a 
tombstone, he will have a new duty imposed upon him, and ought 
to pass through the College of Heralds. Isa Vicar lying when a 
stupid mason describes a parishioner on his gravestone as Esquire? 


The proportionate weight of Ireland in the United Kingdom 
continues to decline. It wasin 1815 a third, but according to the 
Registrar-General’s Return for the quarter ending the 30th of 
June, 1875, the resident population of the United Kingdom at 
Midsummer was 32,737,405. Of these, 23,944,459 resided in 
England and Wales and 3,495,214 in Scotland, showing for this 
island a population of 27,439,673 against 5,297,732 in the other 
one. Ireland, therefore, is in population now less than a sixth of 
the United Kingdom. 


The Artisans Dwellings Act has become law, but we have still 
to see how far the local authoritics are disposed to make a per- 
missive law work. In London a beginning has been made on a 
small scale and with very bad cases. ‘lhe Holborn and White- 
chapel District Boards have urged the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to set the Act in motion against two ‘“ rookeries,” the one 





We thought the friends of the deceased gave 


in Central London, and the other in the East End. The former 
lies to the east of Gray’s Inn Lane, and is peopled with the lowest 
| class of Irish costermongers and Italian organ-grinders. The 
small-pox epidemic ravaged this district cruelly, and there is no 
possibility of civilising the inhabitants by any religious or moral 
|agency while they are huddled together in the courts around 
Baldwin's Gardens. The area between Dock Street and 
St. Peter's Court, Whitechapel, appears to be of the same 
/character, and it is probable that the Committee of the 
| Metropolitan Board which inspected the district will recom- 
mend the enforcement of Mr. Cross’s Act. But objections 
to action under the statute arise from unexpected quarters. 
The medical officer of health for Liverpool advises that the re- 
moval of ‘‘ rookeries ” ‘be pursued slowly and by degrees.” He 
acknowledges that life in the crowded dens of confined courts 
| and back-to-back houses, most of them let out in single rooms, 
is morally and physically poisoned. Yet, he says, ‘It would be 
worse than a mistake to compel poor, decent families to leave 
self-contained houses, even in badly-constructed courts, to seek 
shelter and herd with the improvident and vicious.” If this fear 
should prevail, no ‘rookery” will ever be swept away, for it 
may always be argued that the inhabitants will be driven to worse 
quarters, ‘The local authorities, disliking increased rates, will be 
| sure to take refuge behind professional approval of inaction,—or 
| caution, which is the same thing. 


| ‘he Scotch Entails Amendment Bill, even as pruned down and 
‘tempered by the vigilance of the lawyers and landowners in the 
| Upper House, is a remarkable measure, though Mr. Disraeli forgot 
to mention it at the Mansion Ilouse. It gives the limited owner 
of entailed estates—the tenant for life, in most cases—a power of 
charging the value of certain improvements upon the land, and 
‘authorises the Court of Session to estimate the expectancy of 
‘*proximate heirs” so as to allow the owner in possession to buy 
them out and to free the estate. The first part of the Bill is by 
far the more important, and the precedent it creates must have a 
powerful influence on legislation in England affecting landed 
property. It will not be forgotten that the House of Commons 
| has been willing to allow the tenant for life of an estate in Scot- 
land to charge the land in perpetuity with the entire cost of the 
“improvements” he may choose to make, including not only 
drainage, fencing, and road-making, but the building of cottages, 
shooting-boxes, and even public-houses. The Lords, it is true, 
have limited the period within which the improvements to be 
charged must be executed to twenty years, and the time for 
which they may be charged to twenty-five years, and have cut 
down the amount that may be charged to two-thirds of the total 
value. But they have left the principle untouched, and the prin- 
ciple will go far to free the land from its parchment fetters. 


The Paris Municipality is very angry because its President was 
not invited to the Lord Mayor's international municipal ban- 
quet. It appears that Alderman Stone was not to blame. He, 
poor man! did not know whom to ask, so he inquired of the 
Minister of the Interior, and the reply was in favour of M. 
Duval, who, as Prefect of the Seine, represents the Government, 
not the Municipality. Their representative is M. Floquet, a 
Radical barrister, who is hated by the Conservatives because he 
cried ‘‘ Vive la Pologne!” when the Czar was passing. The 
Councillors, therefore, have censured the Préfet, who has 
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replied that he shall take no notice of their censure, and the 
: Je between the Council and the Préfecture may lead to 


ae consequences. As the idea of the whole ceremonial was 
the grandeur of municipal self-government, the invitation of the 


Préfet by himself was a mistake, but Parisians may rely on it 
that it was not caused by political feeling. The Lord Mayor 
would dine M. Rochefort or M. Franclieu with equal hospitality 
and indifference. PS eee 

The cotton manufacturers of India, protected by an import 
duty of 5 per cent., now employ 600,000 spindles, and expect to 
set double that number at work. Manchester, greatly irritated, 
has therefore turned philanthropic on behalf of native mill-hands. 
They are worked seven days a week and fourteen hours a day, and 
Manchester, informing Lord Shaftesbury, demanded on Friday 
week of the House of Lords that the protection extended to English 
factory children should be offered to nativesalso. Lord Salisbury 
agreed, but observed that his difficulty was that any protective law 
was considered in India part of the vast English conspiracy to de- 
prive India of her manufactures. That is true, and there are further 
difficulties about the age at which Indians become independent, 


States. A moderately protective law would not, however, be dis- 


in India than England. Natives sleep easily by day. 








: | of Liverpool, and others. 
liked, as manufacturers could work the relay system much easier | 1 _" 


of the peculiar colour that had been given to it by the high 
Catholic views of the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the other leading 
members of the Centenary Committee. ‘This diversion of what 
was meant to be a national act of gratitude to a purpose which, 
to say the least, was not national—for the Pope’s quarrel with 
the persecuting Governments in Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Brazil is scarcely one in which the Irish people are constrained to 
interfere—almost provoked the Nationalist party to active resist- 
ance. The power of the priesthood, however, is still unmeasured 
over the classes who are especially moved by the memory of 
O'Connell, and the Nationalists, represented by the Amnesty 
Demonstration, felt that they could not take up a position hostile 
to the Centenary without damaging their credit with the people. 
They had therefore to content themselves with a protest, and a 
retort discourteous levelled at the “* Whig placemen” who were put 
forward by the Centenary Committee. But this unpleasant split 


| has led to the withdrawal of Lord O'Hagan, while, on the other 
| hand, the Lord Mayor did not invite Mr. Butt to his banquet at 
'the Mansion House, at which Mr. Sullivan and other Home- 
| rulers showed their resentment by staying away. ‘The banquet 
| was quite an ecclesiastical gathering, including Cardinal Cullen 


about factories set up within the boundaries of Goa or native | . 3 : 
and abo E and nearly all the Irish prelates, as well as the Bishops of Nantes, 


In the ceremonial of yesterday the 
same note prevailed; but the ITome-rulers intend, it is said, to 


| have a demonstration of their own to-day, in which O'Connell, 


The Telegraph publislied on Tuesday a telegram from its Berlin | a8 & Repealer, will be the object of reverence. ‘The hundreds of 


correspondent intended apparently as a satire on the Duke | thousands of Irishmen who have thronged to Dublin to do 


of Edinburgh. It stated that the Prince had been consulted | honour to the man, probably do not think of him distinctly as 


by the German Government as to the sale of his succession to the | cither a politician or a devotee, but as the most powerful per- 
Duchies of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and had agreed to dispose of his | sonality whose influence they have felt. 
reign rights to Germany for £80,000 a year and the usnu- | , pote sa ei ri 
ieee + pa a + " oa Pies SS | Cresar’s ¢ amp at Wimbledon—an earthwork of great antiquity, 
fruct of the Coburg Crown domain. ‘The Emperor of Russia had . 





heen consulted, and had approved of the transaction. The story | and charmingly situated on the crest of the hill south of Wim- 
is now denied officially from Gotha, and declared to be a * mis- 
chievous invention,” and as the Prince has a son whose succes- 
sion would also be sold, as tae people of the Duchies have not 
been consulted, as the reigning Duke is still alive, and as the 
Duke of Edinburghis not heir-apparent, but only heir-presumptive, 
the story is sufficiently impertinent. It may indicate nevertheless, 
like the failure to arrange for the Brunswick succession, that 
Prince Bismarck would like some more votes in the German 
Upper House. Prussia might by a political miracle be outvoted 
there. 


Paris has been amused and a little disgusted by an affair 
between M, Paul de Cassagnac and Henri Rochefort. It appears 
that on the 17th of November, 1872, the former published in the 
Pays an article taunting Rochefort with belonging to the Com- 
mune and with personal cowardice, and threatening, if ever he 
were pardoned, to shoot him like a dog. M. Rochefort, 
having escaped from Caledonia and seen this article, chal- 
lenged M. de Cassagnac to come to Geneva and fight 
him, and the challenge was accepted in a letter of the 
vilest abuse. M. Rochefort’s seconds, however, demanded that 
as he was unskilled in weapons, while his adversary was noto- 
riously a successful duellist, the combatants should be placed five 
paces apart and fire at the word of command. M. de Cassaguac’s 
seconds rejected this, alleging that it would be murder,—which, one 
would say, was the precise object of private war,—and Imperialist 
and Radical are therefore to keep alive. 


Mr. Wright, of Luton, describes in Tuesday's Times a case | the United States, died on August 31. 


| bledon Common—is being destroyed by Mr. Drax, the Member 


for Warcham, and owner of the Camp. Labourers have heen 
employed during the past week in levelling the ramparts and 
foss which form the boundary and distinctive feature of the 
Camp. Had Sir John Lubbock’s Ancient Monuments Bill been 
allowed to pass, this act of vandalism would have been prevented, 
It is an interesting calculation how many objects of national interest 
it is necessary to lose, in order to obtain a measure for the 
protection of the rest. 


There is one subject on which this Government has a conviction, 
and that is that competitive examinations ought to be abolished. 
It has not yet ventured to abolish them for the Army or the Civil 
Services, but it has swept them away in the Navy. ‘The system of 
nominating cadets is to be restored. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moved 
on Tuesday, in a most able speech, that this was inexpedient, 
showing that the cadets were stronger and healthier than most 
public school-boys, and arguing that the command of a 
ship now demanded scientific knowledge of a high order. Mr. 
Hunt, however, defended the change on the ground of the mental 
overstrain involved in the present system, but gave no proof of 
this, except that some of the boys were headachy after the exami- 





nation. Mr. Lowe supported Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, but the House 


| knew that if competition were abolished its sons would have the 


preference for the Navy, and Mr. Ilunt was supported by 153 to 
| 76. The Squires are not ‘‘ going to vote for that damned intellect.” 


| Andrew Johnson, Senator from ‘Tennessee, and ex-President of 


Ile was an uneducated 


which, at first sight, seems to be one of extreme oppression. }man, of unusual abilities, and retained throughout his political 
Samuel Dawson, of Nether Dean, Bedfordshire, is a labourer of life the affection of the people of his own State. Ile was, how- 
fifty-seven, bent and decrepit, and afflicted with chronic rheu- | ever, one of those drinkers who, from some failure of dignity, 
matism. Ile earns 12s. 6d. a week, and has to support a sick | always get drunk when drunkenness is disgraceful, as well as bad, 


wife, and partly support a sick daughter, who earns 
2s. 6d. a week at lacemaking. His parents, however, have 
persisted in living to eighty-five and ecighty-two, and as they 
are chargeable to the parish the Guardians insist on Dawson paying 
a shilling a week towards their support. Dawson cannot doit, and 
has been committed to Bedford Gaol for two months. We 
presume the Guardians thought it necessary to act in this 
mgorous manner because, in rural districts, men who can 
Support their parents constantly refuse “to save the parish rates ;” 
but in the particular case the law, as administered, works most 
absurdly. Because Dawson cannot keep his parents off the rates, 
therefore the magistrates put Dawson and his wife upon them 
m addition. The case was one for a day's sentence at most. 


The O'Connell Centenary, which was celebrated yesterday with 


gteat success in Dublin, was chiefly worthy of notice on account | 


j and he had an overweening notion of his own importance as 
| representative of the people. Called to the Presidency only by 
| accident, he behaved like a vulgar Cesar, vetoed laws supported 
| by two-thirds’ majorities, called Congress a “ body hanging on 
to the skirts of the Government,” and was so suspected of an in- 
_ tention to reign alone, that he was impeached. ‘The impeach- 
| ment failed, and justly, for he did not intend to upset the Con- 
' stitution, but only interpreted it wrongly, and after his term had 
expired ‘Tennessee returned him to the Senate, and he was even 
named as a possible candidate for the Presidency. It is probable 
‘that his Western “ ways,” his habit of drinking, and his “loud ” 
talk rather blinded his crities, both in America and England, to 
his great natural powers. Le was not Lincoln’s equal, but he was 
Jackson's, 


Consols were at the latest date 91}-{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sonaiicmete 
MR. DISRAELI AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

“ (VHERE is not much left of Dizzy, except his cheek.” 

That somewhat brutal sentence was the commentary of 
an old Conservative who had voted for the party all his life 
after reading one of the Premier’s speeches of this Session, and 
it would certainly not be modified by the address delivered at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday. It is not often that Mr. 
Disraeli excites anger in opponents outside the House of Com- 
mons ; usually they enjoy his humour too much, his rare, but 
delicious epigrams, and the dexterity with which he extricates 
himself from apparently hopeless dilemmas. They remember 
how on one occasion he, the sworn and daring advocate of 
Jewish Emancipation, was compelled by his position to go 
down to the House to speak in favour of Lord John Russell’s 
Bill, yet resist its passing, and yet seem consistent to his own 
strongest convictions in getting through both tasks ; and how 
by flashes of epigrammatic genius he reconciled all these 
incompatible duties, and walked out stronger and more admired 
than ever. But there are limits to tolerance, and on Wednes- 
day Mr. Disraeli overpassed them. It is impossible for a 
Liberal to read without anger, or a Conservative without 
shame, those deliberate perversions of immediate history, those 
audacious efforts of imagination, those glittering sentences— 
glittering like stage spangles—with which the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government strove to conceal the waste and the 
blunders of a Session, and to pose before the people like a man 
who had risen the higher because in running away he had run 
away up-hill, The audacity of the speech is positively won- 
derful. Long experience has so convinced Mr. Disraeli of the 
value of words, that he now half believes that any statement, 
if only it be daring enough, will extinguish the recollection of 
any transaction, however politically disreputable. There never 
was one, perhaps, more discreditable to a strong Government 
than the abandonment of the completion of the Judicature 
Bills. The Government had decided on a Court of Final 
Appeal, Parliament had twice voted the necessary abrogation 
of the Peers’ jurisdiction, and nothing was needful but a 
formal Bill to complete the new arrangements ; when suddenly 
a few unknown Peers met in caucus, deliberated, and trans- 
mitted to Government their orders that the House of Lords 
should retain its jurisdiction. And thereupon the Premier, 
who always “ falls with honour,” who “never takes back a 
budget,” who has a majority of fifty in the Lower House and 
a standing army of Mamelukes in the Upper, and who has, as he 
admits, no Opposition to criticise his acts, publicly abandoned 
his policy, and agreed to undo a work of years, which his own 
pet Lord Chancellor, his most confidential political friend, had 
cordially helped to carry out. These are the facts as they stand 


the information of the hour, we could have produced resultg 
highly satisfactory to the country. I think it was on the 
Monday that I announced that the Government would with. 
draw the Bill, but the Cabinet was to meet on the Wednesday 
and—if I may presume to speak of Cabinet secrets—it would 
have to consider this matter. But in consequence of that 
dramatic scene which occurred in the House of Commo 
which had a beneficial effect in eliciting some public sentiment 
which we had for six weeks looked for in vain, I asked them 
to assemble, and they unanimously agreed that we should ask 
for some further statutory powers. The Bill was introdu 
and the feeling of the country was so great, that it assisted 
what was the policy of the Government, and we were enabled 
to do that in ten or twelve hours which otherwise we could 
not have done in ten or twelve days. We have been success. 
ful.” It‘ was not under pressure of public opinion, but by aid 
of public opinion, that we have carried this measure,” 
“Kicked, Sir! God bless you, I was only hoisted on my 
journey from behind. I went along all the quicker,” 
We doubt if Lever could have remembered, or Thackeray 
could have invented, of an Irishman a sentence rivalling in sub- 
lime impudence, that “We have been successful.” We shall 
have Old Ocean next claiming the gold medal of the Royal 
Humane Society on account of the number of persons whom he 
has saved from drowning. 

Scarcely less audacious, though not so palpably imaginative, 
were Mr. Disraeli’s references to sanitary legislation. His Govern- 
ment, he says, came into power pledged to consider sanitary 
reform “the great object and need of the day.” That is true, so 
far as that Mr. Disraeli was the man who said “ Sanitas sani- 
tatum, omnia sanitas,” and though we never heard that his 
party ever attempted to “improve labourers’ cottages, we 
are only too happy to accept the pledge; but what have 
the Government done to redeem it? They have passed 
an Act authorising municipalities, if they can raise the money, 
to pull down unhealthy rookeries in great cities, and to permit 
capitalists to build healthy houses on their sites. The Act is 
confined to the great cities, and it offers few pecuniary facili- 
ties, but still it may be of some use, and is a fair beginning. 
Mr. Disraeli describes it as if it were the end, and declares his 
pledge fulfilled because Mr. Cross has passed it, because Sani- 
tary Laws have been “consolidated and reformed ”—note the 
insertion of that word “reformed,” which is purely imaginary, 
the Bill having been specially introduced as a mere Consolidation 
Act, necessary as a preparation for future reform—and because 
Government has passed a Friendly Societies’ Bill allowing 
those insurance companies of the poor to audit their own 
accounts! The Government, it is true, did introduce a Bill to 
prevent the pollution of rivers, but they did it so badly—being 
apparently under some impression that a river, whether in 
Lancashire or Queenshand, is still only a river—that it was first 
divided in half and then silently withdrawn, as the Artisans 











in history, and in the teeth of them Mr. Disraeli asserts | Dwellings Bill would have been, had there been any opposition. 
in the Mansion Ilouse that his Government, which has done! We mentioned Irishmen just now as sometimes rivalling, at 
literally nothing in the matter but spoil the work of its | least in Lever’s novels, Mr. Disraeli’s displays of his great faculty, 
predecessors and of its own hands,—“has reformed and | but the most typical Irishman would not tell his poor neigh- 
reconstructed the Judicature of England.” It is too bad, | bours, “T’ll improve your sanitary condition. If you'll buy a 
and yet it is scarcely worse than the Premier’s account | deferred annuity, and don’t get it, I'll be sure not to complain “ti 
of his management of the Mercantile Shipping Bill. He | and that is what Government has done, and what Mr. Disraeli 
brought in, through his lieutenant, Sir Charles Adderley, a | exalts himself for permitting it todo. The English people do not 
lengthy and weak Bill to protect the lives of the sailors, con- | know much, and after the Tichborne experience one is tempted 
voyed it slowly through the House, and then abandoned it, to think they will believe anything; but they do subscribe to 
as matter of less importance than a Bill to enable Government | Friendly Societies, and will scarcely be convinced, even by bounce 
to pretend to have improved the farmers’ position. A private at a City dinner, that a law for letting unsound insurances 
Member, furious at the prospect of the continued massacre | alone will extinguish malaria, or purify water, or afford ventila- 
of sailors, made on Thursday, 22nd July, a “scene” in the | tion in crowded rooms. The Friendly Societies Bill a sanitary 
House ; the country suddenly awoke to what was going on,|reform! Why not quote the Army Exchanges Bill as another, 
and the borough Tories signified that they could not face their | officers dying less frequently when they can choose climates 
constituencies, Instantly the Government turned round, and | for themselves? Just imagine what could have been done in 
brought in a Bill which, bad or good, they could have brought | sanitary legislation, if a strong measure had been urged upon 
in when the old one was abandoned, but which Mr. Dis- | reluctant Members with the persistent peevishness displayed in 
racli, as he said himself, had rejected; and after endless | thrusting forward the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 

muddling succeeded in altering it till it became endur-| The same reliance upon audacity alone is exhibited by Mr. 
able. That is history; but this is Mr. Disraeli’s account | Disraeli in declaring that the Irish Coercion Bill—a mere Bill 
to his audience at the Mansion House. The Govern-|to continue Mr. Gladstone’s and slightly weakening it—has 
ment which never, even during the scene with Mr. Plimsoll, | “secured the tranquillity of Ireland for years,” not one year 
had given a hint that it intended to obey him, had all along | having elapsed; in quoting Sir S. Northcote’s well-intentioned, 


contemplated doing so. ‘ While, then, giving up our Bill, we | but rather feeble device for a sinking fund, as “ the first frank 


thonght under this Act of 1873 something might still be done, | and vigorous attempt to deal with the Public Debt of Eng- 
and much might be done, to give energy and power to the | land,” which Mr. Gladstone has been reducing by terminable 
Administration. It did appear to us that by increasing the | annuities all his political life; and in describing the new 
staff of the Government, by issuing afresh more stringent in- Contract and Conspiracy Laws, which were moulded by both 


structions, instructions more adapted to the circumstances and parties in concert and are steeped in the democratic spirit, 
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as Tory measures ; but we may pass over that, in order to 
discuss a final and supreme instance. Mr. Disraeli declares 
that one grand apology for any failures his Government may 
have made has been the absence of a homogeneous Opposi- 
tion. His enemies are so disunited and disorganised, that it is 
difficult to defeat them. There are three Oppositions, or rather 
four,—the members of Her Majesty’s Government, “ who want 
to be our successors ;” the Whig party, “ whom we combat, 
but J will not say conquer ;” the “ powerful ‘i Radical party ; 
and the Home-rulers; and these four oppositions, each with 
their separate views, consume much time. That is a clever 
exaggeration of the disorganised condition of the Liberals, and 
justly called out cheers ; and it is no doubt true that a single 
Opposition is, for purposes of debate, more easy to deal with, 
as aregular army may be defeated more quickly than a guerrilla 
force. It is also true that a single Opposition strong enough 


to assume office does strengthen Government, by calling out all 


its powers, enabling it to enforce discipline, and connecting its 
aversion to defeat with its stronger aversion to dishonour. But 
what has all this to do with the blunders of this Session ? 
When did these grand debates, which waste so much time, 
occur # 
a combined resistance? The Home-rulers fought the Coercion 
Bill; the members of Her Majesty’s late Government 
criticised the plans of the Exchequer; the Whigs pecked 
sharply, if feebly, at the Agricultural Holdings Bill ; and the 
Radicals did their best to resist the reintroduction of Purchase ; 
but over what Bill did all four fight at once? Has it not 
been the distinctive mark of the Session that they could not 
all four act together, even in separate groups; that nothing 
was ever adequately criticised, and that the moment Govern- 
ment was in earnest, the proper attitude of opponents was ex- 
changed for a sulky or submissive silence? What great mea- 
sure has been stopped by Opposition waste of time? Those 
promised in the Queen’s Speech? “No,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
“not those, for of the eleven measures promised in that Speech 
we have carried nine.” The accidental measures, then, such 
as the last Merchant Shipping Bill? ‘ No,” says Mr. Disraeli ; 
“assisted, but not coerced” by the public, we made that our 
great success. Army Exchanges? No, that was carried. 
What was it, then? Did ex-officials and Whigs and Radicals 
and Home-rulers combine to talk out the Irish Bill? No, 
that went through. Was there, in fact, any measure whatever, 
or any line of policy, or any proposal upon which the four 
factions agreed to waste Parliamentary time? There was 
none, and the disorganisation of Opposition quoted as a reason 
for failure is an audacious use made of a casual fact, for a 
purpose with which it has no connection whatever. The four- 
headed dog has been more powerless than if it had one head, 
and Hercules yet stands up to complain that he has had four 
beasts to kill. He is a little too soon, for his audience, un- 
observant as it may be, still saw the fight, and know that the 
only difficulty of the Tory General was his own inability to 
— his overwhelming forces with either a purpose or a 
plan, 





THE DEAN OF ARCHES ON GRAVEYARDS. 
IR R. PHILLIMORE has demonstrated the necessity of a 
Burial Bill of somewhat more extensive scope than the 
one which has so often failed to pass the House of Commons. 
He has given a decision in the Owston case, the effect of which 
Is not only to enable the incumbent of any English parish to 


On what occasion have the four guerrilla camps made | pasture.” 


| ground that a Wesleyan Minister, being a schismatie, was not 
entitled to the epithet “* Reverend,” even if he was entitled to 
| be styled “a Minister,” and an application was therefore made 
| to the Dean of Arches for a faculty. His lordship’s judgment, 
pronounced on Friday week, proved to be unexpectedly wide. 
|The Dean of Arches concedes the title of “Minister” to 
|a Wesleyan pastor, saying, indeed, that it is his legal 
| designation, as “Clerk” is that of the Incumbent, and leaves it 
| doubtful, in a legal sense, whether he may not also be legally 
entitled “Reverend.” He leans to the opinion that the 
| title ought to be refused when claimed as of right, but 
doubts whether the Bishops’ consent to sanction it would 
of itself be so illegal as to justify the Court of Arches in 
interfering to prohibit its use. That abstruse point, however, 
he declines to settle, but refuses the faculty claimed upon 
‘other and much wider grounds. The “churchyard is the 
freehold of the incumbent, subject to the right of the 
| parishioner or stranger happening to die in the parish to simple 
interment, but to no more. Indeed, the incumbent has the 
right to pasture animals which do not injure the bodies interred 
in the churchyard, and every gravestone interferes with that 
It follows, of course, that any incumbent zealous 
for the fatness of his sheep or bullocks has a right to forbid 
the use of any gravestones at all, and that a custom hallowed 
to the English mind by centuries of association and invaluable 
for purposes of record is dependent entirely upon the sufferance 
of the Clergy. They have the right to turn graveyards into 
paddocks. A fortior?, the Incumbent can exact his own con- 
ditions for granting his consent “as to the character and size 
of the stone, the legality or propriety of an inscription on it, 
and the payment of a proper fee.” That last remark, we may 
observe, en passant, will be new to the clergy, and we expect 
to hear at once of gravestones being converted into a more 
profitable source of revenue. By custom, some right of control 
has accrued to the Ordinary, but unless he differs with the 
Incumbent there is, in the case of a refusal to permit an 
inscription or the placing of a gravestone, no remedy whatever. 
No refusal can be illegal, and if not illegal, its expediency is for 
the decision of the Incumbent and Bishop alone. The Court 
of Arches has no right to interfere, and except the Court of Arches 
there is no Court to which application can be made. An in- 
cumbent in fact, if backed by his Bishop, is in managing his 
churchyard independent of any tribunal whatever. He has no 
responsibility for his use of a power which was certainly con- 
fided to him as a trust, to be employed with the “discretion” 
which the law imposes in every other case upon a public oflicer. 
It is, of course, impossible to question the Dean of Arches’ 
law. In the first place, what he says és law until the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council says something different, its pre- 
sent habit of so doing being a mere accident; and in the second, 
Sir R. Phillimore’s character for erudition in the complex system 
he is appointed to administer is beyond all question. He may 
be suspected occasionally of bias towards clerical opinions, but 
he has never been suspected of ignorance, and this particular 
judgment is unusually clear and decided. We never, it is true, 
before heard of a trust which could be exercised without re- 
sponsibility to a Court, (for the Bishop interferes as Bishop, 
and not in his judicial capacity,) and can hardly believe that 
there exists in England such a possibility of wrong without a 
remedy—for example, a Vicar might demand an inscription 
on a tombstone defamatory of the deceased—but Sir Robert 
Phillimore says it is so. and we have only to accept his decision 





as correct. And in what position does his decision leave the 


refuse the title of ‘* Reverend ” upon a gravestone to any Non- laity ?- Upon asubject of the highest interest to social order, and 
conformist minister, but to make him sole judge of the character, | which excites some of the keenest feelings of our nature, they 
status, and future prospects of any deceased person whose friends | are left in the national graveyards at the mercy, not to say the 
may desire his interment in a national burial-ground. Nobody, | caprice, of the national clergy. Mr. Smith’s conduct in refusing 
it appears, has any clear right there except the parson and his | to allow the word “Reverend” to be attributed to a Wesleyan 
pig. As our readers will doubtless remember, Annie Keet, | Minister was condemned throughout England as an exhibition 
the youngest daughter of the Reverend H. Keet, Wesleyan | of priestly arrogance, but it was moderation in comparison 
Minister, was buried, in 1874, in the churchyard of Owston, | with conduct which would have been strictly within his legal 
Lincolnshire, and her friends wished to put over her grave aj rights. Mr. Smith might refuse the local publican a grave- 
stone, with an inscription stating among other things her | stone because he sold liquor, or he might decline to allow one 
parentage. The Vicar of Owston, Mr. G. E. Smith, refused, | to a Unitarian because he denied in life the divinity of Christ, 
however, to sanction the inscription, alleging that he could not | or he might insist on leaving out the word * widow” because the 
tolerate in his own graveyard the use of the word “Reverend” | deceased lady had been married by a registrar assisted by 
as applied to a schismatic. Mr. Keet appealed informally to the | a schismatie minister. He might insist on the erasure of the 
Bishop, Dr. Wordsworth, who supported the Vicar, in a letter | words “ beloved wife” as untrue, and declare that the phrase 
m which he denied that a Wesleyan Minister was “a person | “deeply regretted” was, if true, evidence of the incurable per- 
duly qualified to minister the Word of God and Sacraments in | versity of the parish. He might publicly sit in judgment on 
a church,” and the Wesleyans, highly irritated, applied to the | every deceased parishioner, hold an inquest over his character, 
Chancellor of the diocese for a citation. The Chancellor, a | his religious opinions, and his personal status, and end by re- 
son of the Dean of Arches, refused the citation, on the distinct | fusing to Dr. Colenso the title of “Bishop” because he was a 
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heretic, to the squire his head-stone because he had attended | 
operas, and to the tradesman any stone at all because he had 
refused his subscription for the new lectern. Indeed, he 
might go farther, and refuse to sanction a gravestone 
unless it “told the truth,’—that is, unless it expressed 
the certainty of the deceased heretic’s damnation. And 
there would be no appeal from his decision to any constituted 


Court claiming to interpret the law, and not merely to give ex- | 
pression to a Bishop’s views. When Incumbent and Bishop | 


pull together, their action must legally be held to be expedient 
and discreet. It is vain to say that such cases could not occur, 
that the Bishop would interfere, and that a Bishop is always 
trustworthy. We know from the Coley case what Incumbents 
may, however rarely, be; and what Bishops may be, from Dr. 
Wordsworth’s letter. If there is a question on which Noncon- 


formist Ministers are sensitive to folly, it is the ecclesiastical | 


status indicated in the use of the term “Reverend.” If 


there is a section of the Nonconformists among whom ministers | 


are powerful, it is the Wesleyan. And if there is a body of 
Nonconformists whom it is advisable and possible to compre- 
hend within the limits of the Church, it is the Wesleyan. And 
yet it is this body whose ministers a Bishop affronts upon their 


tenderest points in a letter studiously made not judicial but | ° eige , 
ee . ; : : a | in August, and least of all is it fit to do so in an August which 


has been ushered in by a Plimsoll incident.’ If the Govern. 
;ment had put their foot down in this way, they might have 


argumentative, written not with the regret of a judge who | 


must carry out the law, but with the acidity of a controver- | 
sialist who thinks he has his enemy on the hip. If discretion 
is absent on such an occasion, where are we to expect to find 


it? That Incumbents will be found to use indiscreetly the | 


powers attributed to them by the Court of Arches, no one who 
studies our parochial history or knows how frequent graveyard 
scandals are can affect to doubt, and their indiscretion 
will be henceforward more galling to its subjects because 
there is no legal remedy. That—the absence of a tri- 
bunal bound to hear complaint—is the substance of Sir R. 
Phillimore’s judgment, and it indicates a situation which Eng- 


———____ 


THE MINISTRY AND THE SHIPPING BILL, 


\ R. DISRAELI’S mismanagement of the Unseaworthy 
A Ships Bill is more remarkable than his abandonment of 
the Merchant Shipping Bill. He is like a horse that stumbleg 
at the beginning of a hill, and goes on stumbling to the botto 
for no apparent reason but that he has already stumbled at 
the top. When it became clear that the nation were really 
roused by Mr. Plimsoll’s outburst, there were two ways out of 
| the difficulty open to the Government. They might haye 
|consulted their dignity, or they might have consulteg 
their interest. They might have said, ‘This is an agg 
| dental and causeless excitement, and we will not yield to 
|it. The regulation of merchant shipping is a work of immenge 
| delicacy. A very slight difference in the wording of a clang 
may exert an unexpected and disastrous influence on the trade 
| of the country, or may expose sailors to a new and unforeseen 
| class of dangers. This is not a matter to be taken in hand in the 


| closing hours of a Session. Blame us if you will for our neglect 

in not pushing the Merchant Shipping Bill on earlier, but do 
| not blame us for refusing to legislate under the double draw. 
| back of absence of time and presence of excitement. The 
| House of Commons is never fit to discuss questions of this kind 


| been called hard, cruel, careless of human life, but they could 


not fairly have been called weak. From their own point of 
view, indeed, they would have had the best of the argument, 
and the best of the argument is not an advantage to be despised, 
even when the nation is in one of its most sentimental moods, 
Or they might have taken the exactly opposite line, haye 
merged their own personality in that of the House of Commons, 
have proclaimed their readiness to adopt such precautions 
against the despatch of unseaworthy ships as would by general 
consent be adequate to meet the immediate need, and then 





lishmen never have borne contentedly or in silence. They do 
not like Ecclesiastical Courts as at present constituted, but still 
they resort to them because they are Courts,—tribunals where 
law is sure to rule, and to be accurately expounded. But if 
these Courts, however properly, deny their own jurisdiction, 
declare that Incumbents when acting in certain ways are out- 
side law, and assert their own inability to decide what is or is 
not a justifiable exercise of power, Englishmen will very 
speedily question their right to continue in existence. It is 
nonsense to talk of Bishops. English Churchmen respect 
Bishops in their places, but they want the law, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, to be expounded by lawyers, who can be trusted 
at least not to be swayed solely by ecclesiastical bias. Sir R. 
Phillimore is anathema maranatha to Evangelicals, but the 
bitterest Evangelical in the country would trust him to expound 
Law, law as it stands, not as it ought to be, sooner than the 
ablest of Evangelical Bishops. Ecclesiastical Courts exist because 
Churchmen are not contented to trust Bishops when the subject- 
matter is their own right in the national Church, and if the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are powerless, will soon pray for the con- 
trol over Bishops which—in any Protestant country, at all 
events—the Voluntary system gives, If Sir R. Phillimore’s 
judgment in the Owston case is accurate—which of course it is 
until it is reversed—the very least that. lay Churchmen can, 
in self-respect, demand, is an Act declaring that the Incumbent 
is, in using his right over the graveyard, a trustee and not a 
freeholder, and his discretion in the use of his authority sub- 
ject to the revision of the usual tribunals. An Episcopal re- 
vision in such cases is but another phrase for anarchy, for per- | 
missions may be refused in Lincoln which are granted in York 
and Peterborough, It not only might happen, but probably 
would happen, that if Mr. Keet were buried in Lincolnshire his 
flock could not style him “Reverend” on his tombstone ; while, 
if the corpse were carried into Yorkshire, no Incumbent could 
refuse to allow the title. That is not the dominion of an ec- 





have worked their Whip to death in order to ascertain what 
this general consent amounted to. In this case, they would 
have said very little about themselves, and a great deal about 
the national feeling of which they had constituted themselves 
the mouthpiece. Of course, a Ministry which so undisguisedly 
resigned itself to follow public opinion, instead of guiding it, 
must have been content to take a humble place in public 
esteem. But when the country wants a particular thing done, 
it is glad to find some one ready to do it, and as at this period 
of the Session only Ministers can get a Bill through Parlia- 
ment, any lack of self-respect involved in their consenting 
to do what they were bidden, rather than what they thought 
best, would soon have been forgotten or condoned. 

The line the Government have actually taken is a perversely 
ingenious combination of these opposite methods. There is all 
the sacrifice of dignity which belongs to the one, and all the 
risk of unpopularity whieh belongs to the other. Ministers 
have not resisted the enthusiasm of the moment, and at the 
same time, they have not been able to make up their minds to 
fall in with it. They have allowed the rising tide to dislodge 
them from their original position, but they have not suffered 
it to carry them onward to a new position. The consequence 
is that they have been struggling aimlessly in the waves, without 
either the courage to resist or the wisdom to yield to them. 
They have not even stood by their own second Bill. The idea 
of that Bill was at least an intelligible one. There was no 
time, the Government said, to define the conditions of safety in 
sea-going ships, but it was possible to send down surveyors 
armed with large and uncertain powers of stopping any ship 
which appeared to them not to fulfil those conditions. The 
Government have now discovered that the country will not be 
satisfied with this. One surveyor may judge sea-going ships 
strictly in the interest of the sailors, but another may judge 
them laxly in the interest of the shipowners. There are some 
points, at all events, which seem to be sufficiently well estab- 





clesiastical law, but an instance of the absence of any law at all. 
Under the decision in the Owston case, the Ordinary retains | 
his right of controlling graveyards, but is exempted from the | 
Courts if he agrees with the Incumbent, and we may have | 
therefore differences to which those satirised by Sydney Smith are | 
trivial. Dr. Wordsworth may content himself by denying the | 
title of * Reverend” to a Nonconformist minister, while Dr. Magee 
may refuse that of “ Churchwarden” to any such officer who 
happens to be a Dissenter, and Dr. Moberly may decline to 
allow the use of the description “wife” to any woman not | 


married in a way he ecclesiastically approves. If Incumbent | 


| as it could be done without risk of defeat, and then yielding 
! with the worst possible grace to unmistakable pressure. 


lished to allow of their being laid down in the Bill, and among 
these points may certainly be included the fixing of an owner's 
load-line, the limitation of deck cargoes, and the prohibition of 
carrying grain in bulk. When once Ministers had made up their 
minds to carry an Unseaworthy Ships Bill, it would not have 
cost them much more to make it in these respects such a Bill 
as would have satisfied that public sentiment in deference to 
which the Bill was introduced. Or, if that is asking too much, 
they might, at any rate, have kept themselves open to convic- 
tion, and have accepted the suggestions of the House of Com- 


and Bishop agree, there is, as the law is now expounded, no legal | mons with decent promptness, instead of rejecting them as long 


tribunal competent to punish an incumbent for insulting his 
parishioners in their graveyard, 


On 
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Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer devoted precious 
time, great ingenuity, and much hastily-acquired knowledge to 
roving that even an owner's load-line could not be prescribed 
by the present Bill. Another year, with a session before 
instead of behind it, the House of Commons might 


take up the question anew, and settle it as the 


Government had themselves proposed to settle it in the | 


withdrawn Merchant Shipping Bill. Later in the even- 
ing, Sir Charles Adderley, paturally thinking that he could not 

o wrong in being firm where Sir Stafford Northcote had been 
firm before him, declared that he “could not, unless larger 
opportunity for discussion should now be afforded, accept even 
the proposal to enact the clause relating to load-lines which 
was included in the measure introduced and afterwards with- 
drawn by Her Majesty’s Government.” The experience of two 
Sessions has not enabled Sir Charles Adderley to caleulate Mr. 
Disraeli’s orbit. The Prime Minister stood ready to “ aid, not 
coerce,” his colleague, and his notion of aid was to rise shortly 
afterwards and “ suggest for the adoption of the Committee a 
course which he believed would meet the exigencies of the 
case.” The course which Mr. Disraeli believed would meet the 
exigencies of the case turned out to be to throwthe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade 
overboard, and to promise on behalf of the Government * to 
bring up in the report a clause conceived in the spirit of their 
own proposition in their own original Bill.” If Mr. Disraeli 
had gone on to say that the principle of leaving the surveyors 
free to frame their own canons of seaworthiness having once 


been infringed, the Government would consent to the prohibi- | 


tion of deck cargoes and of carrying grain in bulk, he would 
have done all that was still in his power to do to cover the 
retreat of the Cabinet. 
fighting and defeating the first proposal, and on fighting and 
compromising the second. Deck cargoes are to be permitted, 
unless the surveyors choose to forbid them, and cargoes of grain 
in bulk are to be permitted under the same limitation, provided 
that the grain so carried does not exceed one-third part of the 
cargo. The force of weakness could no further go. Enough has 
been conceded to make the Bill inconsistent ; enough has been 
refused to leave the Bill incomplete; and the general result is 
that every one is dissatisfied, and yet the Government have not 
got their own way. 

This is the spectacle presented, at the end of their second 
Parliamentary year, by a Cabinet which was beyond all others 
to be a Cabinet of practical statesmanship and businesslike 
energy; and the Minister who is chiefly responsible for this 
state of things is the Minister who has the reputation beyond 
most of his contemporaries of being a man of tact and Parlia- 
mentary discretion. Where is the tact of allowing one Minister 


after another to say that a thing is impossible, and in the end | 


getting up yourself to promise that it shall certainly be done? 
Where is the discretion of first setting up a principle by which 


Parliament is to be guided, and then insisting that ihis principle | 


shall be strictly adhered to in one out of three substantially 
identical cases, while allowing it to be waived in the other 
two{ These are not the mistakes of a 
finds that he has bit by bit involyed himself in difficulties out 
of which he cannot see his way. That wasa 
the original blunder of allowing the Merchant Shipping Bill to 
lie so long on the stocks that there was no time left to deal 
with it properly ; but it is no explanation of the mistakes of a 
ise the existence of 
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will not, resist the 





leader who, after rousing himseli to recog 


a strong feeling out-of-doors, cannot, 01 


need 


4 


lethargy which steals over him so soon as the immediate 
t] us to have passed away, 


for satisfying that feeling see 


THE POLICY OF PRINCE NILANO. 

YUPPOSING the British publie able for half an hour to 

surrender their belief that the existence of Turkey i 
essential to their interests, and the Turkish Government, there- 
fore, always in the right, they would see a scene in the 
Herzegovina which might interest them a little. The peasants 
in that provinee, drive: mad by a form of oppression which is 
called gathering the taxes, but which is exactly equivalent, in 


} ae 2 . . > . 
slaughters, in plunderings, and in defilement of women, to sub- | 


Jugation by an Asiatic army once a year, have risen upon the 
Turks, and driven them into the fortresses ; and as Turkey is 
collecting a horde to punish them, and can and will take a 
cruel vengeance, they are looking round for friends. Naturally 
they turn first for assistance to Austria, which could. if she 
were free to act, call on them to vote themselves Dalmatians. 


Iie preferred, however, to insist on | 


careless leader, who | 


fair excuse for | 


; | the price of telegrams, 
and brave any measures the Turkish Government could find | restoring the balance between income and expenditure, and is 


money to undertake. The Herzegovinians knowing that, and 
knowing also that Dalmatia is perishing for want of an in- 
terior, while they themselves are crippled by want of access to 
the sea, have hoisted the Austrian standard, have put on 
Austrian uniforms, and declare themselves ready and willing for 
annexation. Austria, however, cannot annex, for Turkey would 
fight, there would be war for a partition of Turkey as well as 
for Herzegovina, and “ the policy of the three Eastern Courts 
is immutably for peace.” Austria, therefore, must abandon her 
unhappy friends to be butchered and burnt out and ravished 
by Turkish soldiery, and according to the telegrams, she will 
do so, but not just yet. The Government of Vienna cannot 
forget its traditions. Its neutrality is worth something, and 
therefore must be paid for, and payment is found in the com- 
pletion of the Turkish Railways up to Belgrade. This pro- 
ject—a very sound one, and very essential to Austria—has 
been desperately resisted at Constantinople, has led to at least 
one change of Ministry, and for a few days threatened to pro- 
voke a war. Insurrection, however, has occurred. The Turkish 
Court is frightened about money, a rumour circulates of the 
dismissal of another Grand Vizier, and lo! opposition disap- 
pears, and Baron Hirsch, who had abandoned his Railways in 
despair, is contented and supreme. 

Austria being out of the question, another personage thinks 
his hour may have arrived. Prince Milano, immediate ruler 
of Servia, knows perfectly well that so long as Turks are Turks, 
their subjects in their Northern provinces will revolt; that 


there can be no peace North of the Balkan while Turk and 


Christian stand in the relation of ruler and subject ; and 
that the only alternatives are the depopulation of the 
/provinees—a policy now-a-days not popular in Europe 
|—the destruction of Turkey, or the elevation of the Pro- 


vinees south of the Danube into a hereditary Hospodarate 
or Principality after the Roumanian plan. That compromise 
might be aecepted by Turkey if she were pressed hard enough, 
‘for it would not diminish her nominal Empire ; and by the 
_ Eastern Powers, who could fight by-and-by over a Principality 
as well as over Provinces; and by the poor people who, what- 
| ever their lot, would be exempt from annual Turkish invasions. 
| He also knows that, as Prince of Servia, with an army of 
| 100,000 very brave militiamen and considerable matériel, he has 
| the best claim to be the Hospodar, and accordingly he hurries 
to Vienna to explain his view. If he were backed by England 
or France he might succeed in carrying his compromise, which 
would really, though not nominally, strengthen Turkey, and 
unite Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina into a fairly strong 
dependent State; but France is paralysed, England thinks her 
debtors quite right in crushing anybody who objects to taxes, 
and the Prince is defeated. We could do the work alone 
easily enough, but if he raised the standard the great Powers 
h armies to secure peace, and then he would be 
is—he also gives 


a 


i would mare 





powerless, and so—according to the telegrai 





up his poor allies, and takes in compensation what he ean. He 
| will be peaceful, he says officially, but “he cannot rely on his 
ability to control the Servians,” unless Syornik—the key of 
Bosnia from the Servian side—is surrendered by the Turks 
into their hands. If he has that, the Servians will be good 
creatures, and Jet the Ife rovinians be slaughtered comfort- 
ably ; but if not, then they will feel most naturally and deeply for 
their fellows in rae, « }, and European position. As Austria 
does not e¢ one straw whether Svornik is directly Turkish, or 
Turkish under certain limitations as to goverment, and as the 
Porte ¢ ‘ il this new concession from the Mussulman 
mob of Constantin yp] . it is Pp ybable tl vornik will be 
ceded, and so the matter will be ended, happily for all parties 
excent the Herzevovinians. Peace will be maintained inviolate, 
hich suit Holy Alliance ; Austria will run her railways 
into Turkey, which suits Baron Hirsch: Prince Milano will 
: , 


have Svornik, which suits him; Turkey will have a strong 


corps Marne yaaintained for a year at free quarters out of re- 
quisitions levied on Herzegovina, which suits the War Office at 
Constantinople; and the peasantry, who obj to double taxes 


1 TT. ae 


Cnelish ereditors 


levied by fire and sword, will pay for all: and 
is for the 


of the Sultan will be relieved of a dread.—and 


best, in the best of all possible worlds, 
THE STATE TELEGRAPIS. 

\W* lost about twopence a head last year on the Post-Office 

Telegraphs, and the Treasury is in despair, and through 

a Committee puts forward proposals for materially increasing 

The Committee has two plans for 
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kind enough to allow us a choice between them; which, 
besides being very good of it, is also a little odd, inasmuch as 
on the one we should be charged about half-a-crown, while on 
the other we should be charged only eighteenpence, for the 
service which at present can be had for a shilling. The dif- 
ference between the two proposed rates of charge seems con- 
siderable enough to indicate that the Committee’s view as to 
what is necessary is somewhat vague, and it is plain that 
even taking the rate least unfavourable to the public, the 
remedy would be worse to bear than the disease. Any one of 
us who sends a single telegram of the ordinary length 
per year—and every person is free to do that—would 
have to pay for it an additional amount much ex- 
ceeding his share of the loss which now falls on the 
Exchequer, and the additional cost would in a multitude 
of cases induce people to deny themselves the use of the 
Telegraph, and put up with the delay of the penny post. It is 
a pity there is any loss on the Telegraphs, and it is clear that 
not only is there a loss, but that it has been growing in mag- 
nitude year by year, until last year it attained to the 
amount of £268,000,—nearly the whole amount of the interest 
on the capital sunk in the Telegraphs; but though this is 
more than the three-hundredth part of our national expendi- 
ture, things must be worse still before the public can be per- 
suaded that even the more moderate increase of price proposed 
must be put up with. The Committee implies, if it 
does not distinctly say, that the management of the 


Telegraphs by the Post Office has been a failure; but | 


we are greatly mistaken if, notwithstanding the deficit which 
exists, the public is not more than content with it. We can 
find a telegraph office far more easily than we could do six years 
ago—the number of offices having in that interval been nearly 
trebled—we can send messages to a much greater number of 
places, and they are much more quickly and surely delivered : 
and on the price of a single message any one can save, probably 
several times over, his share of the loss which falls upon the 
public. We are consequently using the Telegraph three or 
four times as much as we did in the time of the Companies, 
and besides that it has to a great extent superseded the Post 
Office in matters of business, it is ministering in endless ways 
to our satisfaction and convenience. Such being the facts, it 
is idle to talk of failure merely because at present the greater part 
of the interest of the Telegraph capital has to be borne by the 
Exchequer,—few parts of the public expenditure are more pro- 
ductive of benefit to the public. Of course the Treasury plans 
have been published simply to see how the public will take 
them. It may be said at once that the public will not take 


kindly to them at all, that it will require a much stronger | 


case to be made out than has yet been presented, and that it 
will be disposed to think the Treasury blameworthy for the 
course it has adopted. The Treasury should have given itself 
the trouble of conferring seriously with the Post Office to see 
what economies were possible, to ascertain whether and to 
what extent the rate of growth of the Telegraph expenditure 
could be checked; and this it plainly has not done. It has 
been content with the simpler process of suggesting a large in- 
crease of price, and the manner in which the suggestion has 
been made is by no means satisfactory. The Treasury Com- 


mittee talks of * Parliament and the Public” as it might do of | 
natural enemies, and one avowed object of the proposed in- | 
crease of price is to diminish the use of the telegraph by the | 


public, or at any rate, to prevent it from increasing. 

That it will be necessary to raise the price of telegrams, if it 
should prove that the new business which, with the present rate 
of charge, is steadily coming, can only be done at a loss, may be 
admitted, but it is premature to say that this is the case, and 
the probabilities are the other way. The figures brought out 
by the Committee have an ugly look, but it may be possible to 


mitigate the force of them; and a correspondent of the 7%mes, | 


who seems to represent the Telegraph Department, asserts that 
they can be, to a great extent, explained away. Whether, 
with the present charges, we can reasonably look for a surplus 
large enough to pay the interest of the Telegraph capital is a 
matter of little importance, but even a public department can- 


not go on working below prime cost, if the loss made be at | 


all considerable, and especially if it grows even faster than the 
ever-growing business which is done. The Telegraphs are not 
yet worked below prime cost, but last year the surplus of 
profit, which three years before was about £160,000, fell 
to £36,000, and if the proportion of expenditure to in- 
come must go on increasing as it has been doing, a loss 
would have to be reckoned upon even in the present year. 


The Treasury Committee have assumed—while themselves | 


pointing out various ways in which a considerable reduction of 
expenditure may be obtained—that it must go on increasing, 
but this conclusion is unsupported, and they have made no 
allowance for the circumstances in which the Telegraph De. 
partment has hitherto been placed. The Department hag 
scarcely yet settled down into a normal state. It has hitherto 
been occupied in creating a vast machinery for the service of 
the public, and in striving to make it efficient and complete 
it has unavoidably given money considerations a seconda 

place. It has multiplied telegraph offices in the towns, it hag 
established telegraph offices in remote villages where they do 
not earn enough to be self-supporting, it has grasped at every 
new improvement in telegraphy, and it has done the immense 
amount of work it has done in haste, and therefore at great ex- 
pense. For two or three years it was unable to give any account 
of the expense, and the apportionment of it between capital 
| and income has been made, it may be believed, in a very rough 
way. It is alleged on its behalf that it has been insufliciently 
supplied with capital, that it “ has had to lead a kind of from 
hand-to-mouth existence, grabbing any stray capital it could 
| lay hold of, and stopping up holes here and holes there with 
dabs taken at random out of revenue.” It obviously will require 
a very searching investigation, as well as a somewhat longer 
experience, to say what profit or loss a department in such a 
state may be expected to make. And as regards the relation 
between the income and the expenditure, properly so called, 
whatever it may be, it is not shown by the balance of profit 
which appears on the face of the accounts. The policy of the 
Treasury has recently been to throw all sorts of charges that 
might fairly be put to capital account upon the yearly expen- 
diture, and though, as a policy, this is right, it makes the 
profit appear much lower than it really is, and the risk of 
future loss proportionally greater. The Treasury properly de- 
sires to keep the capital as low as possible, and to have profits 
out of which to pay it off as soon as possible; but though these 
are excellent objects, the public will not, on account of them, 
consent to rates of charge which would cut it off from half 
the uses it is making of the Telegraphs. It must be satisfied 
that apart from them, the Telegraphs are threatening to become 
a heavy burden, and it is idle to assert that this has been made 
out. The Treasury Committee has pointed out means of 
reducing the expenditure; the Department, now that it is 
getting to be as other departments, may be trusted to find out 
other means ; stern economy will have its turn, and we shall be 
much surprised if it turn out that the future increase of busi- 
ness must needs involve a loss. As to the management of the 
Telegraphs, up to this time it certainly has been as good, even 
| financially, as could reasonably have been looked for. It 











|has not been carried on as a speculation, or as a means of 
revenue, but as a State service, the first object of which is the 
convenience of the public, and it remains to be shown that 
the assumption on which it has been carried on—that 
thorough efficiency is compatible with pecuniary suecess—has 
not, on the whole, been justified. 

It would be easier to replace the shilling telegram by a six- 
| penny one, which people have long been looking for, than by 
| any novel mode of charging ; but if a change disadvantageous 
| to the public must be made, the “ word system ” of charging, 
which the Treasury Committee has recommended—though the 
rate of a penny per word, inclusive of addresses, which it proposes, 
is preposterously high—has a good deal to be said forit. It is in 
| use on the Atlantic cables, and has worked satisfactorily, and it is 
| fairer than the charge by averages which is made at present. It 
involves that the addresses should be paid for—directly paid 
for, that is, for though the Committee, in its somewhat reck- 
less way, speaks of them as “unpaid matter,” they are un- 

doubtedly paid for at present—and at a halfpenny per 
| word, it would, on the average, add extremely little to the 
| cost of messages while dimishing it in many cases, and it would 
increase the profits of the Department. People constantly wish 
to send short messages, and they send longer messages than 
they need do, simply because they pay no more than if 
they were shorter; and on short messages at a halfpenny 
per word the sender would make a saving, while the De- 
partment would lose little or nothing. A message of 
twenty words would, on the other hand, with the addresses, 
cost about threepence more than it does at present, and this 
would be so much gain to the Department, while the public 
would probably not object to this, in consideration of the cheap- 
ness of short messages. Perhaps this may be the best solution 
of the difficulties which have frightened the Treasury. The 
charge of a penny per word would be prohibitory, and might 
‘make things worse for the Treasury, instead of better; while it 
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would throw the public, as regards telegraphic facilities, back | by the jobbers, and diffuses the impression that they are wholly 
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beyond the law. There is one case in the Report in which, unless 
a. we misread the facts, one man has made nearly half a mil- 
lion at a stroke, without ever coming within reach of a Red 

THE REPORT OF THE LOANS COMMITTEE. Judge, a fact which will have at least as much “influence” as 

TE do not quite understand this outpouring of praise on | the caustic remark that blame is “a kind of original sin which 
W the Report of the Select Committee on Loans to Foreign | reaches everybody concerned” in Honduras Loans. Moreover, 
States. The members of that Committee have been very in-| the method of punishment revolts the natural sense of justice. 
dustrious, and very inquisitive, and very full of perfectly war-| The Committee have been wonderfully patient, painstaking, 
ranted indignation, but the net result of their efforts is pre-| and reticent, but still they toss out into the world in their 
cisely what we ventured, when they were appointed, to prophesy | Report, and the evidence accompanying it, a mass of charges 
it would be. They have produced an admirable, but useless} such as were never perhaps published before, without any of 
leading article of thirty-two columns on the folly of lending | those guarantees for their authenticity which a Court of 
money to people you know nothing about. They have gathered | Justice would demand and obtain. Very likely they may be 
a quantity of information about four bad loans ; they have de- right all through, for they are able men, and they obtained an 
stroyed a great many reputations; they have revealed once more | unexpected quantity of evidence; but the next Committee 
the financial credulity of a section of the British public, but! may be composed of impulsive men, and witnesses may be 
they have suggested no practicable remedy for any of the evils| more reticent, and then half the City or the chiefs of some 


nearly to where it was six years ago. 








they have denounced. The Report shows conclusively that 
States without revenue, or property, or hopes are quite as 
ready to borrow money as individuals or firms in the same pre- 
dicament, have no more hesitation in paying exorbitant com- 
missions to get their worthless bills cashed, and are at least 
as reckless in their selection of agents. There is nothing new 
in that, and nothing gained by its repetition on the authority 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons. People who 
imagined, in defiance of the most patent facts, that Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Paraguay, and St. Domingo were States which it 
was safe to trust with millions, will not be convinced, because 


particular trade may find some morning that their characters 
have been swept away in a torrent of gossip. Suppose this M. 
Lefevre happened, which is at all events possible, to be the 
brother of that other. The precedent is a bad one, so bad that 
even if the whole investing public could read the Report between 
the lines, and understand clearly who are the guilty, their con- 
sequent distrust of particular firms would be no compensation for 
the injury done to the popular belief as to what evidence should 
be required before a verdict of guilty is pronounced. As to 
the positive suggestions of the Report, they are, where not 
trivial, positively childish. The Committee advise that the 


they are shown to be poor, or dishonest, or badly governed,| Stock Exchange should publish not only the total nominal 
that Abyssinia, or San Marino, or Tahiti, or Patagonia will | amount of any loan, but also the amount of it actually taken 
not pay the interest on their bonds. When those “ States ”| up, as thereby the public would be able to see if enough had 
want money, they will get it just as speedily or as slowly as| been paid to complete the railway or other work which is often 
they would if other little principalities had never been exposed | the real security. That seems sound, but its only result would 
as defaulters. The British investor will argue, and argue justly, | be that once a quarter somebody in Paris would buy from the 
that Brown’s failure does not prove Smith a rogue, and will| contractors half-a-million of bonds and resell them to the 
study Smith’s statement of his “resources” with just as much | contractors next day, a transaction which would make the 
fervour and just as much ignorance as he studied Brown’s. | Returns indefinitely more deceptive than they are now. The 
That Honduras will get any more cash is not likely, but it was| Committee would prohibit contractors from * buying back” 
not likely before the Committee began to sit. That insolvent scrip, and suggest as the guarantee a declaration carrying penal 
States are less sharp than insolvent firms; that they aot only | consequences that they have not bought back; but the declara- 
condescend to swindle, but condescend to swindle without | tion would be made at once—the person declaring remaining 
caring to obtain the full advantage of their criminality ; that | ignorant of what his confederates are doing—while if he 
they are deceived by their own agents, bubbled by their own ; happened to be a recognised agent even from Tierra del Fuego 
watchmen, despoiled by their own contractors, and are meek | the consequences could not be enforeed. They would prohibit 
under it all, may be new information, but it does not benefit |“ drawings” for eighteen months, because that would put a 
anybody in particular. The conduct or character of an Envoy | check on gambling in scrip, but what is the difference in that 
from one State is no guide to the conduct or character of the respect between a loan with drawings or a loan like Napoleon’s 
Minister of another State. The Committee assumes that ex-| Italian loan, purposely issued below its value, so that the 
perience will teach, if only a certain deceptive glamour can be | applications for it might be needlessly large? THe wanted to 
driven away ; but in investments of this kind experience is not | pamper gambling, but the Committee’s rule does not touch him. 
experience, and teaches nothing except what was sufliciently | And finally, they suggest that the promoters ought to state in 
known before,—that one State’s word is a better security for | their prospectus asking for money a list of particulars,—(1), the 
cash payment than another State’s bond. It is true the world | authority from the borrowing State; (2), the public debt of the 
outside the Stock Exchange knows, from the Committee’s Re- | State; (3), the revenue of the State for the preceding three 
port, a little more of the way “rigs” are effected than it did | years; (4),if there be any special hypothecation, the particulars 
before, but the knowledge of those methods is no protec-| of the property hypothecated; and (5), the funds out of which 
tion. Clergymen do not know what “buying back” is,| the interest is to be met for the next five years. It is suffi- 
or if they do, know also that great States do it. | cient,toshow the nullity of these provisoes, to apply the questions 
Paraguay, let us say, practises devices to create a delusive to Great Britain, and answer them truthfully. To the first 
impression that investment in her stock is a profitable thing. | question the answer would be of course “ an Act of Parliament,” 
The investor, knowing that, may be shocked, and decline the | which answer would also be given by any other State except 
speculation; but then suppose he hears that France under the Russia, or for the moment Spain. The second answer would 
Empire did precisely the same thing. He knows quite well | show that Great Britain was the most indebted State but one 
that France was solvent, in spite of a practice which he is told/in the world. The fourth, if truthful, would be “ that the 
to associate with insecurity. Italy is trusted, though it taxed | thing hypothecated was the industry of the British people ;” 
the creditor, and Russia can raise money if her budget is|and the fifth would be, if also truthful, * Whatever the 
cooked. Paraguay’s trickeries teach the investor nothing as | British Treasury can get.” Peru would, on paper and in figures, 
to the only essential point, the willingness of Paraguayans to | make a better show than Great Britain, and sensible men of 
bear taxation rather than have their corporate credit lowered. | business would of course consider so concrete a thing as a 
The willingness may arise from honesty, or from calculation, | million tons of pigeons’-dung better security than so abstract a 
or from both, but in either case it is the essential datum ; and | thing as the possible willingness of the British people to con- 
on it the Committee can throw no light except by saying that | tinue being taxed. That, and nothing better, is the British 
Paraguay pays nothing, which everybody, and especially the | fundholder’s “security,” a security which on paper would be 
Bondholders, knew before. | ridiculous, but which in fact is worth all the guano ever 
But we may be told gain must arise from the exposure of the | deposited in pawn. The more rotten the security of any 
men who manage these “ rigs,” the agents, contractors, promoters, Government, the more it parades its accounts after the fashion 
and all the rest of the “sharks” who have been socarefully shown- | desired by the Committee, and the more its accounts are 
up. Well, we suppose all punishment has its effect in deterring paraded the less ought the public to believe. Nobody can 
men from imitating criminals, but the effect will in this case be| make out the Swedish budget. Anybody can understand 
very slight, and it is purchased at a most injurious price. The the Turkish one; but compare the credit of Sweden as it 
effect is slight, because the Report which contains the exposure ought to be with that of Turkey even as it is. Visible re- 
of the jobs contains also evidence of the incredible gains made | sources are no guarantees compared with invisible. Holland 
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is a mud-bank, and Turkey holds endless treasures ; but who 
trusts the Turk or does not trust the Dutchman? Yet he has 
no reason to do so expressible in figures. Mr. Lowe under- 
stands finance, but will he just draw up a schedule of the 
resources of Holland, or state any decent reason why, within 
the Committee’s limits of evidence, anybody should lend 
money to Holland at three per cent.? The evidence required 
is worthless, even if it were obtainable, which, as regards the 
fourth and fifth questions, it is not. 

One little bit of good the Report may incidentally do. It 
may warn impoverished litile States anxious to borrow money 
that the British market is just as full of rogues as any other, 
that men who will rob the public with equanimity will rob 
little States with pleasure, and that if their credit is bad, it is 


safer to accept the fact and offer their six per cents. low enough | 


to attract purchasers, than bribe anybody to try any “ dodges,” 


however clever. There are just two ways of raising a State | 


Loan without waste, and there are only two. One is to invite 
tenders and accept the highest, if those who tender seem able 
to fulfil their engagement. The other is, to open offices every- 
where, with a pledge that anybody who pays in any sum shall 


receive a bond promising so much per cent. The first is the | 


British way, the second was till lately the Indian way, and in 
neither is there any loss, or any possibility of being swindled by 
an individual. Every otherscheme involves payments to somebody, 
and will usually be found to involve a loss much greater than 
any incurred through a want of eredit. Individuals are fools, but 
the general market will always give a State within a small 
fraction of the terms which its promise is fairly worth, and the 
effort to exact more always ends in the employment of agents, 
who keep the difference. It is the old truth, which nobody 
will learn. A contractor does not do business for his health. 
He does it for profit, and if the price is too low for profit, he 
extracts it by reducing the quality of the article supplied. 
Whether it was worth while to appoint a grand Committee to 
teach a pack of half-caste Republics that bit of political 
economy, we must leave to Sir Henry James to decide. 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

NNGLAND will hardly be England without the Court of 
Chancery, which will be swallowed up, as far as its title 

and dignity are concerned, in the gulf of the Judicature Act 
next November, The Long Vacation commenced this week, 
and one or two of the Equity Judges curtly mentioned, as the 
Court broke up, that *‘ they would not meet again in the Court 
of Chancery.” ‘This is not strange; much more strange 
would it have been if Sir George Jessel had indulged in an 
elegiac strain, or if Lord Justice James had softened into 
tears, over the disappearance of the most imposing and in- 
serutable of English tribunals, It is the iron age, and even 
Eldon’s weeping would only move laughter now. Yet if the 
mortality of human institutions should move the human heart, 
some one should be found to lament the annihilation of 
Chancery as a living spring of action in the English legal 
system. No doubt there are such mourners in Lincoln’s Inn, 
—perhaps, too, among the perennial suitors who frequent the 
dingy passages that surround the sheds where Chancery till 
this week sat in “ original and unaccommodating” state. But 
for the world at large, the epitaph of Chancery is brief and un- 
sympathetic. Modern Judges do not seem to be impressed 
with the dignity of the tribunal in which they sit as their 


predecessors of the last century were, though they are possibly | 


more seriously weighted with the responsibility of 
doing justice. Before these new ideas, the old reverence for 
the name above the thing has taken flight, and when 
the wisdom of jurists and of practieal lawyers has determined 
that the authority of the Court of Chancery should be merged 
in that of a new tribunal, with a wider scope of action and a 


more elastic method of working, the ery is all but unanimous, | 


* Le roi est mort, vive le voi!” In reality, we ought to say, 
there is no ery at all. No one makes a fuss about a matter on 
which everybody who has a mind to make up has long since made 
up his mind. The inevitable revolution is accepted as if it 
were a simple change in a railway ‘time-table, and the 
Bench, bidding the Bar good-bye for the Vacation, murmurs 
placidly, “* When we meet again there will be no Court of 
Chancery.” 

We do not certainly wish that it should be otherwise, for we 
believe the change that will be accomplished (unless some 


malignant influence should intervene, which is still possible) in | 
November is for the advantage of the country, and will ulti- | 


mately redound to the credit of English jurisprudence. Yet 


“ Chancery ” has been a word largely written upon the political 
| history of this country and deeply impressed on its social life, 
ese the history of the Court of Chancery we are not here 

concerned; we may remark only that it maintained indirect] 
| but very effectually th t of ecclesiastical infl * 

out very effectually the current of ecclesiastical influence upon 
our legal system,—an influence that modified the interpretationg 
of legal doctrine in the Court of Chancery long after the Chan. 
cellors had ceased to be ecclesiastics by profession. It ig 
probable that only the predominance which the House of 
Commons acquired in the State after the Revolution 
of 1688 prevented the Court of Chancery from becoming 
a mainspring in the political system. But no such obstacle 
interfered with the development of its social authority. The 
original function of Chancery was to supplement the short 
comings of the Courts of Common Law, and to do justice 
where they failed to provide a remedy for wrong; but this 
function, as it was recognised by the community at large, con- 
trolled as well as supplemented the power of the ordinary 
tribunals. The enormous authority involved in the writ of 
injunction silenced the litigant who dared to appeal to any 
other Court when Chancery claimed any right of interference, 
| The absurdities of interpretation to which the Common Law 





| Courts were driven by the attempts of the Legislature to ex- 
| tinguish fiduciary interests, gave the Court of Chancery an 
| exclusive jurisdiction over Trusts. But in England, with its com- 
| plicated system of landed property, its primogeniture, its entail, 
| Trusts are indispensable mitigations of strict legality, and with 
| Trusts to give Chancery a footing and the power of injunction 
| as a weapon, the authority attained by this tribunal over the 
| public mind may be readily understood. Moreover, the ad- 
| ministrative business of the Court increased the permanence of 
its power. Estates came into Chancery, and were administered 
| in Chancery until the period for which they were tied up by 
| settlement had expired. Probably these administrative suits 
| supplied Dickens and other fictionists with their examples of 
unending Chancery litigation, yet there can be no doubt that 
under Eldon and other Chancellors ordinary business was 
| grievously delayed. The cause of this delay was very simple. 
The Lord Chancellor remained the only Judge in Equity down 
to the middle of the last century, but the extension of 
Trusts and the development of proceedings in Equity, as sup- 
| plying relief in various cases where the Common Law was 
| cruelly hard, had choked Chancery with business. The rivalry 
between the Chancellors and the Common-law Judges has re- 
sulted in several defeats for the latter, after the admission of 
| the former as members of the political Administration. But 
ithe greater the power, the less were its administrators 
disposed to share it. The judicial authority of the Master of 
|the Rolls was at length reluctantly admitted ; then, in 1813, 
| the scandal of enormous arrears compelled Parliament to ap- 
| point a Vice-Chancellor, and a generation later two more 
| Judges with the same title were called into existence. In 
1850, on the resignation of Lord Cottenham, the obvious 
necessity of creating a strong Court of Appeal to make up for 
the acknowledged deficiencies of Lord Truro led to the pro- 
vision for the permanent appointinent of two Lords Justices. 
But again and again the business of Chancery has overpowered 
the ablest and most industrious Judges. Arrears are still the 
| rule, and it is rather a hope than an expectation that they will 
become an exception when all the business of the Court of 
Chancery has passed to the High Court created by the Judica- 
| ture Act. 

The Court of Chancery, in the popular mind, has been 
identified with certain methods of procedure from which the 
other tribunals of this country have been debarred. The 
severity with which the writ of injunction and the decree of 
| Specific performance are enforced has produced a vague terror 
| of Chancery proceedings. If a vexatious litigant be forbidden 
| by the Court of Chancery to resort to proceedings at Common 
Law, and should be venturesome enough to disobey, he goes to 
prison ; if a dishonest party to a contract declines to carry out his 
bargain the Court of Chancery will order him to do so, and if 
recalcitrant, he goes to prison. But these peculiar powers 
which have impressed the authority of Chancery on the 
popular imagination will not come to an end, because the name 
of the Court is changed. The High Court will have all the 
| authority that any English tribunal, in constitutional times, has 
‘ever enjoyed. Yet so much is in a name, that we shall not be 
surprised if the new Court has to put forth its strength vigor- 
ously, not once, but many times, before the mass of English- 
men will be convinced that any other institution can wield the 
same powers as the Court of Chancery,—which, as they have 
this week been told, will never sit again. 
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THE BAKER CASE. 


OME thousands of Londoners employed the Statute Holiday 
on Monday last in going down to Croydon to hear the trial 

of Colonel Baker, and the fact is quoted in some quarters as 
evidence of popular degradation. We suspect, however, there 
was a deeper cause for the interest of the populace in this case 
than that passion for prurient detail which exists, no doubt, in 
eat strength under all our English respectability, and which 
would make another trial like that of Queen Caroline as hurtful 
a nuisance as that one was. The lower orders of this country 
have shown of late by their conduct in reference to the Orton 
trial, by their election of Dr. Kenealy, and by their agitations 
against necessary grants to the Monarchy, that the feeling of caste- 


jealousy so universal on the Continent, and, we are told, so power- | 


ful in sections of the United States, has been diffused here also, 
and may yet produce consequences of the utmost gravity. This 


| have been omitted. 





| should have been made impossible. 





| 
| 


Baker obtained no unjust favour, but we doubt if for a humbler 
man Justice would have weighed punishment so carefully, and 
feel certain that the Judge’s expression about the possibility of 
some future brilliant achievement redeeming the accused would 
If that sentence only implied the natural 
regret of a Judge at such a fall, and the rightful though unusual 
hope that it might be redeemed by the criminal’s subsequent 
career, we have nothing to say; but it has been interpreted to 
mean that he hoped Colonel Baker would remain in a service 
from which men are every day dismissed for less offences, and in 
which all officers are required to be gentlemen. Such a misreading 
Caste, in fact, did influence 
the treatment of the defendant, and so, though less obviously, it 
influenced also the treatment of the plaintiff. No plaintiff per- 
haps ever stood in a case of this kind so thoroughly and so justly 
acquitted by the public as Miss Dickenson, but then no ordinary 
plaintiff ever gets her utter innocence so carefully brought out. 


jealousy was highly excited by the attendant circumstances of the | ‘The defendant's caste came out favourably in his entire exoneration 


case, which in itself was not an attractive one, either to the modest 
or the prurient. The mob could not believe that ‘a Colonel of 
the Tenth,” a man well known in socicty, an acquaintance of the 
highest personages, a man who could engage the first counsel, 
and for whom any amount of bail was immediately forthcoming, 
would be tried like anybody else, and receive if guilty an ordinary 
punishment. The great effort made to postpone the trial, and 
substitute a special jury for the ordinary one, exasperated this 
suspiciousness, till the most absurd rumours of bribery, of social 
pressure upon the complainant, of astute and false defences, 
began to float about. Newspapers full of veiled suspicions were 
circulated everywhere, and one which pretended to deny a story 
exactly suited to popular suspicion was sold in all the great 
thoroughfares in reams. The populace began to suspect caste- 
influence, and that suspicion of itself was sufficient to send thou- 
sands to Croydon, to enable Colonel Baker’s counsel to argue 
that he ought to have a special jury, as no common jury would 
be fair, and to send the newsboys all over London, shouting the 
‘‘ yerdicansent’nce ” all in one word, as if the news had been of 
victory. Nor was the popular suspiciousness wholly without 
justification. Colonel Baker did not benefit by his position so 
much as to escape either a righteous verdict or a just sentence, 
but he did benefit by it to obtain a trial exceptionally fair, the 
kind of trial which an Utopian law-giver would like to secure for 
every man accused. We have no serious fault to find either with 
the Judge’s charge, or the verdict, or the sentence, except as regards 
one possibly misinterpreted remark; but to talk of the trial as an 
illustration of English equality before the law is absurd. No ‘‘rough” 
accused of a similar attempt on a girl of his own class would have 
been allowed or have been able to consume all that time in elicit- 
ing the exact facts. No Judge would have exerted himself, had the 
defendant been a petty tradesman and plaintiff a milliner’s appren- 
tice, to draw that fine and scarcely bencficial, though strictly legal 
distinction between an attempt at rape and an attempt at seduc- 
tion through both caresses and force. The judicial exposition of 
Colonel Baker's motives was a specimen of subtle analysis such as 
would have delighted Balzac, and was probably entirely accurate, 
but whether a little tailor accused of assaulting an apprentice-girl 
would have got the full benefit of it may reasonably be doubted. 
Certainly no tailor would have heard the expression of the Judge’s 
hope that he would redeem himself by somé brilliant achieve- 
ment, or have obtained from the most successful counsel of the 
day an eloquent description of his deep remorse. Colonel Baker 
had every adyantage that could be given him except an unfair 
trial, and was crushed solely by his own conduct and the irre- 
sistible weight of evidence which, except as to the first charge—a 
charge adduced, it should be observed, by the Magistrates, and 
not by the plaintiff—did not allow of doubt, and was in fact to 
be met only as Mr. Hawkins met it, by a well-worded plea of 
“Guilty, my lord; but he is very sorry.” The same special 
considerateness—we do not mean consideration—was shown in 
the Judge’s sentence. It was not, as we are told, an ex- 
tremely light one. Colonel Baker was not sentenced to imprison- 
ment such as a libeller sometimes endures, and which is prac- 
tically only close detention, but to imprisonment for crime, which 
involves much hardship and degradation, and though hard labour 
was remitted as coming too near torture, the usual sentence 
was quadrupled in length. ‘Che maximum penalty for indecent 
assault is two years’ hard labour, but in nine cases out of ten the 
criminal, if the plaintiff is a girl of his own class, escapes with 
three months’ hard labour, the Magistrates finding that if they 
commit, the sufferers will not, except under a compulsion which 
makes evidence inexact, carry on the prosecution. 





of the plaintiff. Mr. Hawkins does not cross-examine milliners 
so, nor does the Judge who hears their complaints pay such 
eloquent tribute to the way in which their evidence is given. If 
they did, the reporters would not report them, and the public 
would be left to its own opinion, which is almost invariably, 
though of course in different degrees, condemnatory of the 
woman, 

That caste should secure an exceptionally fair trial is not, that 
we can perceive, an evil, for the conspicuous fairness of any con- 
spicuous trial must deepen public confidence in the Law, and every 
improvement in the method of trying raises the general standard 
of a procedure which tends of necessity in ordinary cases to be- 
much too rough-and-ready. But there is one prejudice or im- 
pression created by the caste-feeling about sentences which re- 
quires still a little discussion. A great many people are now 
saying, and a great many more would say if they only dared, that 
the sentence on Colonel Baker is too heavy, not from any fault in 
the Judge, but from the force of circumstances; that there ought 
to be equality in punitive suffering for the gentleman and the 
“rough,” and that there is not. The navvy convicted of such an 
assault scarcely suffers physically, for his dict is improved and his 
labour scarcely increased, and hardly incurs degradation, for he 
slips back easilyamong a lenient crowd. The gentleman, onthe other 
hand, incurs a punishment very like torture in all but motive, is 
enormously fined—for example, Colonel Baker's loss will not be less 
than £20,000—and endures a degradation which is worse than any 
other punishment, and worse in exactly increasing proportion with 
the amount of good in the offender, ‘There is no equality, say these 
critics, in the punishments on the two men. In part, no doubt, 
they are right, and no doubt also the popular argument that an 
educated man has less excuse for crime is strained when applied 
to offences against which education is but a slight guarantee, but 
their conclusion is very much exaggerated. ‘The inequality of 
suffering is, to a great extent, only apparent. ‘The “rough,” no 
doubt, suffers less physically and mentally than the man of 
position for an offence produced by much the same impulses; but 
the majority of the people by whom and for whom laws are made 
are not ‘¢roughs,” and once above them, the poor man suffers just as 
much as the rich one, or so nearly so that the rich man’s certainty 
of a more careful and considerate trial is ample compensation, 
The little tradesman, or the artisan, or the respectable agricultural 
labourer falls just as painfully and as far as Colonel Baker, is as 
much hurt by imprisonment, is as much degraded in the eyes of 
his own class, is proportionally as heavily fined, and is just as 
completely cut off from his expected future. It is true the 
poor man has his handicraft to fall back upon and his social 
obscurity for shelter, but the rich man has his money and 
his acquaintance with foreign countries to act as equal reliefs. 
The difference of suffering is very slight, and certainly not greater 
than is required to keep up what we may call the disciplinary un- 
fairness of the social system. Position may not help a man to 
resist certain impulses, but it involves a necessity that he should 
be specially punished for them. Drill does not kill temper, but 
it is not unjust to punish an explosion of a lieutenant’s temper 
against a colonel on parade as we should never punish the explo- 
sion of a civilian’s temper against his superior. The lieutenant 
gets his commission on condition of that liability, and he is not 
unjustly treated when it is exacted. Men of position like Colonel 
Baker, and especially men who have position by virtue of selec- 
tion, hold it upon the well-understood tenure that if they commit 
crime like common men their fall will, on the whole, be sharper 


| than that of their rivals in guilt. ‘They may not morally be worse, 


Colonel | any more than the oflicer who strikes his colonel need be worse 
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than the gas-fitter who strikes his foreman, but they not only 
know, but have agreed, that for the sake of the order for which 
laws exist the penalty must be heavier. 





THE FRENCH FETE AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
HE approaches to the brick phoenix on Muswell Hill (which 

has risen from its ashes much more ugly than it was in its 
previous state of existence) present the oddest mingling of the 
old and the new which, to our knowledge, is to be found in any 
of the suburbs of London. After one passes the splendid feudal 
structure at Holloway in which we incarcerate our social 
failures, and is fairly in the district which by a special 
providence furnishes perennial opportunities to the H-drop- 
pingest population in the world, little bits of the past 
crop up refreshingly; the life of the wayside grows 
quieter, and has a suggestion of the possibility of leisure 
upon it; perhaps a whisper from the forest trees on ahead 
—and not so very far on—carried by the wind over the 
uplands, Graye red houses, with formal rows of old trees in 
front of them, and such drapery of greenery on their walls and 
round their windows, as makes their pert and ricketty neighbours 
look indecently naked by contrast, stand back from the road. 
In the midst of a row of those horrid pretentious little houses 
supposed to represent the improved social position of the work- 
ing-man, but which are dishonest shams, from their leaky 
roofs to their crooked doorsteps, one’s eye is caught 
by a sturdy cottage, long, low, and broad, with its diamond- 
paned window wide open, a lark in a cage singing as if the sur- 
rounding prospect were Salisbury Plain, a trellised hedge, gorge- 
ous with nasturtium-flowers, and a trim little garden, where 
‘*cockle-shells” are conspicuous, and it needs only a little faith to 
foresee the ‘‘ cowslips all a-row ” in the border next spring. From 
a smith’s forge, where fowls, regardless of regulations, are scratch- 
ing in the doorway, where everything has a good old-fashioned 
air, and a skilfully designed festoon of old horse-shoes nailed 
over the doorway ‘‘ for luck,” seems to tell of the ages of faith, 
and of disdain of base economy in using up, comes the merry 
music of hammers. <A heavy country-waggon creeps along, with 
its big, cordial-minded horses, and they have hollyhocks stuck in 
their blinkers, and are shiny and comfortable, unconscious of 
their distant relatives in weary cab-shafts. Old-fashioned 
industries appear among the vulgar, pushing, petty trades of the 
suburban high-street ; a ‘‘ general shop,” to which the purchaser 
ascends by a steep flight of steps, and enters by a small and 
inconvenient door, decorated with balls of string, ‘‘ cage” 
petticoats, carpet-brooms and battledores ; a toy-shop, with an 
imaginative model of the ‘ Victory’ displayed in the window, 
Admiral Lord Nelson in a yellow cocked hat on the deck, and 
just half the height of the mainmast; and a choice assort- 
ment of Scriptural puzzles,—the most casual observer must 
recognise Joseph and his brethren ;—a stationer’s, where the stock 
is represented by a quire of Bath post, a bundle of quill pens 
tied up in legal-looking green cord, and a delft tray full of 
many-coloured wafers, by the side of which slumbers a big black 
cat; where the doors lie peacefully open, and there is no sign 
of human habitation. Close by, a cheap drapery shop is doing 
a brisk trade, if enormous price-tickets, a throng of comers and 
goers, and a truculent tout, who is bawling invitations and dis- 
tributing hand-bills of the alarming sacrifice within, be indica- 
tions of prosperous commerce. Straw-bonnet-making declares 
itself upon the front of a very old house, with a deep red roof, 
and a ponderous brass door-handle, which must have taken a 
deal of polish in its time, when the house was probably tenanted 
by some small gentry, of the class which Miss Austen tells us 
about; but it is dull now, and the fly-spotted blind is down; 
straw-bonnet-making is a thing of the past. We actually come 
to ducks, waddling quite unconcernedly in the dry gutters where 
no mud is; we come on one side to fields, with sheep and cows, 
rather huddled and towny, though, and more like beasts waiting the 
convenience of the butcher than like animals in quiet pastures ; we 
pass a resplendent ‘‘oil-shop,” indicated to the universe by two enor- 
mous crimson jars, perched upon the opposite corners of a stucco 
ledge so much too narrow for them, that on returning one is sur- 
prised to find they have not tumbled off ; and weare in the ‘‘real 
country,” as a girl, faring towards the Alexandra Palace in a van 
last Saturday, joyously remarked in our hearing. Somehow, the real 
country looks newer than the town suburb, and the outlying village 
might be that very one where Jane Austen’s Miss Bates lived, and 
which Frank Churchill threw into a flutter by going up to town ina 
post-chaise from the Crown on that silly pretext of wanting to 





have his hair cut, which “ finished” him in the estimation of Mr, 
Knightley ; but the country is hopelessly modernised, not only by 
the Alexandra Palace and its dependencies, but by the pert town. 
lets with which it is dotted all over. 

The entrance to the Alexandra Palace is pretty, and the system 
of issuing tickets at the Park-gate is a good one. The “Palace” 
is supremely ugly, especially the Muswell front of it, which is go 
contrived as effectually to mask the extent of building behindit, and 
to present to the visitor,—when he has been dragged up the steep, 
winding hill to the foot of the long, ugly flight of steps, flanked by 
much-trodden grass-slopes, which leads to the central entrance,— 
an imitation of a second-rate Continental railway station, with a 
coarse and heavy group of statuary over the doorway, so much 
too big for its position that its want of proportion spoils the 
otherwise happy resemblance. ‘Our foreign guests” were too 
much hurried to take note of the architectural portion of the 
treat prepared for them on last Saturday, but a number of 
Frenchmen not of that official character roamed about the ugly, 
empty box which is supposed to be a paradise of delights for 
North London, and were suitably depressed by the occasion. It 
was amusing to watch them, entering with an air of eager ex- 
pectation, looking about the big hall with polite stupor, when 
they discovered that it contained nothing more interesting than 
a few birds (they are beauties, though), a plant and flower 
trophy (much too big), and a realistic bust of Mr. Lowe ; and that 
there opened out of it a cavernous space, too dark at three o’clock 
for anybody to inspect its contents, which are curiosities from 
foreign lands, chiefly represented, near the door, by wooden 
idols. It was noticeable that their spirits revived—in the case of 
one pair of friends in particular—when they had discovered 
the picture galleries, and went to ‘do them” accordingly. 
Here they met with an obstacle, ludicrous, but unavoidable. 
The Lord Mayor—concerning whose functions French notions 
are likely to be more than ever fabulous in future—was 
coming, ‘in procession,’ through the picture galleries, and no one 
could be admitted. Such was the explanation which an excited 
doorkeeper, much exhausted by his efforts to expel the British 
public who had come there early, tried to make to the foreign 





friends. Tis method had breadth and simplicity to recommendit ; 
he seized the smaller of the two—a mild man in spectacles—by 
the shoulders, and bellowed at him, ‘‘You can’t go in. The 
Lord Mayor’s coming through in procession, and the galleries 
have got to be cleared,” with that intense national conviction 
that any one who does not speak English is deaf, obstinate, and 
vicious, which never yields to reason or experience. But he nodded 
and grinned all the time, in order that there should be no mistake 
about his international sentiments. ‘The mild foreigners yielded ; 
one remarked that it was a pity, for the Munich Collection was 
well worth seeing, but it should be ‘for later,’ and the other ob- 
served that cigars were not forbidden in the Italian Garden. 
They repaired thither, they sat upon a bench, whence they com- 
manded a view of the unoflicial procession of ‘* Buff Tickets only ” 
to the concert-room—a lofty, gaudy, bedizened place, but well 
suited for its purpose—and they smoked, patiently waiting to get 
into the galleries, until the civic dignitaries should be internation- 
ally engaged in listening to the music, and apparently indifferent 
to the spectacle of a real live Lord Mayor. 

Simplicity, which was far from being elegant, characterised the 
Jféte. Noattempt was made to ‘“‘receive” the visitors ; the steps 
were kept clear by a couple of policemen ; a portion of the crowd 
collected in a cheerful, picnicking fashion on the green slopes ; 
while another portion thronged round the carriages as they 
arrived, and inspected—with a good deal of solemnity, indeed, in 
many instances, as if they had been paid to do it and the duty was 
melancholy—the occupants of each. It must have been rather 
trying to inoffensive persons merely coming to look on, to find 
themselves mistaken for civic personages and audibly censured 
for their plain clothes. Surely a guard of honour might have been 
supplied, if only by one of the City Volunteer corps, and a Master 
of Ceremonies might have attended to instruct the unhappy foreign 
gentlemen, who arrived with exemplary punctuality, in what was 
expected of them under the circumstances. As it was, nobody 
knew, and if the officials really did run away, as we heard it 
humorously suggested that they had done, they have our warmest 
commendation and sympathy. It all did very well ; there were fine 
weather and a lovely view, every one was good-humoured, perhaps 
a good many were amused. The ‘ procession’ was very funny, 
but the public were clearly entitled to behold something more in 
the robe-and-fur line than was bestowed upon their gaze. The 
| deficiency was perhaps made up in gold chains, some of beauti- 
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ful, light, graceful workmanship, others conspicuous for massive | Quarterly reviewer thinks I have misled you, and I 
’ c=) 
show that I have not done so; the second, because he boasts of 


ugliness. te ‘ : 
If it had not been for Signor Brignoli, the concert would have 


had nothing to distinguish it from other concerts, in which well- 
selected music, well performed, is more or less audible to a great 
crowd, who, generally speaking, are trying to gct a good sight of 
aselect number of people of distinction, and are only temporarily 
recalled to attention in intervals of staring. ; But Signor Brignoli’s 
single combat with the conductor, waged with frown and gesture, 
the discord between his singing and the orchestral accompaniment, 


his abandonment of the situation, the penitence of the orchestra, | 


the atonement of the conductor, the shrugs of the Signor, his 


return, and his final accomplishment of the song,—all these, in | 


conjunction with the fact that the melody in question was ‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye!” (the second silliest song in the 

world, ‘* When other lips,” being the first,) were so intensely 

ridiculous, that the hilarity was general, and everybody's spirits 
rose. 

The honours of the day were, of course, for the French per- 
formers; the famous band of the Garde Républicaine—we knew that 
glorious music in old times, when the regiment was the Garde 
Impériale, and they were called Les Guides—and their playing 
roused the audience to real enthusiasm. It is music which sets 
one’s heart beating, and thrill one’s nerves with the keen pleasure 
of sound. The Electric Polka realised its name; the familiar 
music of ‘* William Tell” was given with immense effect, and ‘God 
Save the Queen,” played by the French band in reply to the 
cheering and applause with which they were received, was per- 
formed with such exultant grandeur, varied by profound solemnity, 
as lent the hackneyed air an extraordinary charm. 
paled as the notes rang out with a crashing clangour, and was 
wet with an unconscious tear. The Gardes Républicaines were 
immensely popular, and though Le Figaro quizzes the idea of 
inviting the French civic dignitaries to a féte where they were to 
be entertained with their own music, it was not such a bad idea, 
after all, and they evidently liked it. 

The foreign visitors in general did not evince much interest in 
the dreary bazaars, where the usual rubbish is displayed for sale ; or 
in the Japanese village, which no doubt would be very like a village, 
if it were not a shop; nor even in Captain Boyton, who kindly 
paddled in the lake for the benefit of the irondes, to whom his dress 
would have been invaluable; but they were much interested in 
the Irish jaunting-cars. It was amusing to gather scraps of the 
talk about them among various groups, and to hear the explana- 
tions of the fearful and wonderful vehicles gravely offered by 
persons who had never seen them before in their lives, to other 
persons to whom they were equally unknown. The general 
impression seemed to be that they are warranted not to sink in a 
‘bogue.’ Not until one of the cars had made the grand tour of 
the precipitous park three times did a bright young Frenchman, one 
of aclosely observant group, volunteer to “try it.” At length, he 
volubly demanded a seat. ‘To see that young Frenchman pass his 
thumb and forefinger round the wrist of his tightly buttoned glove, 
first the right, then the left (which is the French equivalent for turn- 
ing up one’s shirt-sleeves as a preliminary to an achievement), look 
at the car with gravity for an instant, step lightly up, lift his hat 
to his admiring friends, and vanish, with an expression on his 
countenance which no one can realise who has not seen grown 
men careering round and round upon the wooden horses in the 
Champs Elysées, was the pleasantest experience of the French 
Jéte-day at Muswell Till. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
THE «QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND MR. MACCOLL. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE **SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your impartial review of my book you expressed your 
Opinion that I had made out ‘a crushing case against the law of 
the Purchas judgment,” —an opinion which you share in 
common with the Saturday Review and the Guardian, and with 
the leading organs of the various shades of Nonconformity. This 
1s a verdict which, of course, is very unpalatable to the ad- 
Vvocates of the Purchas judgment, who have accordingly 
attacked me in their daily, weekly, and monthly organs. And | 
now they have dragged the Quart rly Review into the field and 
discharged its heavy guns at me, but so unskilfully withal, that 
Tam alive to tell the tale not only of my own escape, but at the 
Same time of the discomfiture of my enemies by the recoil of 
their own weapons. I am sure you will allow me to do this in 





your columns, and that for two reasons: the first, because the 


Many acheek | 


should like to 
having performed “yivisection” on me, and the Spectator has 
honourably distinguished itself in opposition to that cruel practice. 

And now let me examine the indictment which my accuser has 
elaborated against me. It would, of course, be impossible in the 
space which you can afford me to rebut all his charges in detail. So I 
| shall select what he considers his strongest points; and if I can 
expose his ignorance and unfairness as to these, your readers will 
perhaps believe that L should find it very easy, if space permitted, 
to meet and overthrow him, point by point, along the whole line 
: of his attack, 

In my argument against the Purchas judgment I have made 
considerable use of the Zurich Letters, and one of the most 
serious charges made against me in the Quarterly Review is that 
I have misquoted my authorities and suppressed evidence which 
would have annihilated my case. Have I? Let us see. 

In September, 1571, Jerome Zanchius, a German Protestant of 
some note, who was in constant correspondence with the English 
Bishop Grindal, wrote a long letter to Queen Elizabeth, in which 
he says:—‘* We have been informed, most serene and most 
Christian Queen, to our exceeding grief, that the flame of dis- 
cord respecting certain vestments, which we thought had been 
extinguished long since, has been stirred up afresh, as though 
from hell.” Further on he says :— 

“Your most gracious Majesty may believe me that the restoration of 
such Popish vestments will be a far greater evil than may appear at the 
first glance. For I seem to seo and hear the monks calling out from 
their pulpits, and confirming their people in this ungodly religion by 
your Majesty’s example, and saying—* What! why the Queen of 
England herself, most learned and prudent as she is, is beginning by 
degrees to return to the religion of the holy Roman Church, for the 
most holy and consecrated vestments of the clergy are now resumed.’ ” 
I did not quote the whole of this passage, for the sake of 
brevity. But I quoted Zanchius as complaining that “ the most 
holy and consecrated vestments,” é.e., the Eucharistic vestments, 
—had been “ resumed” in 1571. In the opinion of the Quarterly 
reviewer this is a case of gross misquotation, because, forsooth ! 
** Zanchius does not give these words as his own at all!” ‘That 
a writer capable of such a bathos of reasoning as this should have 
been allowed to expose himself in the Quarterly Review is some- 
what strange. 

The reviewer, having, in his own opinion, made a great 
hit by this notable proof of my dishonesty, marshals a 
troop of quotations against me, which he thinks are fatal to my 
whole argument, but which, according to him, I have wickedly 
suppressed. But if the reviewer had not written in such a fit of 
blind fury, he would have known that I had not ignored those 
quotations atall. On the contrary, 1 have quoted several of 
them, and I have discussed the evidence which all of them supply, 
and have actually founded an argument upon it against the Pur- 
chas judgment. But then I have quoted the passages where they 
were really to the point, and I have quoted them quite accurately, 
while the Quarterly reviewer has quoted several of them inaccu- 
rately, and all of them in a connection which simply knocks the 
brain out of his whole argument. I think I can make this clear 
even to those who have not studied these questions. 

The Purchas judgment admits that the Act of Uniformity, 
which gave statutable force to the Ornaments Rubric of 1559, 
‘* provisionally restored ” the vestments,—restored them, that is, 
till the publication of the Advertisements. But when were the 
Advertisements published? Certainly not before the beginning 
of 1565. Mr. Droop, one of the counsel of the Church Associa- 
tion, has lately written a pamphlet, in which he contends that 





the Advertisements were not published before May 21, 1566. Mr. 
Droop’s pamphlet has been favourably noticed by the defenders 
of the Purehas judgment—the Quarterly reviewer among the 
rest—and therefore I presume that they accept his date for the 
publication of the Advertisements. It is obvious, therefore, that 


‘no letters of a date previous to the publication of the Advertise- 


ments can prove that the eucharistic vestments had been abolished 
at the date of such letters, for the Purchas judgment admits that 
they were in legal use up to the publication of the \dvertisements, 
Now of the eleven quotations which the Quarterly reviewer ac- 
cuses me of having suppressed, the majority—and they are those 
upon which he chiefly relies—belong to dates prior to the earliest 
date that has been assigned to the publication of the Advertise- 
ments; and all but two at the most—and they are not in point— 
are prior to the date to which Mr. Droop assigns the Advertise~ 
ments. And will it be believed that one of the quotations which 
I am charged with suppressing, and to which the reviewer draws 
particular attention, actually belongs to the latter part of Edward 
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VI.’s reign? ‘That is to say, 1 am convieted of gross inaccuracy | suffered, and are still suffering injury,—those, viz., who are already 
and dishonesty because I have not quoted a letter written in the | about half-way up the gradation-list. Even the selection from 
reign of Edward VI. to prove that chasubles were illegal in the | these last of one or two favourites for special promotion would 
seventh year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth! only embitter the hopeless condition of the remainder. The real 

So much for what the Quarterly reviewer is pleased to call my | question with the men from 61 to 64 is what pecuniary effort js 
‘‘ astonishing ignorance.” But it seems that I am flagrantly dis- | Government prepared to make for their relief ? 
honest, as well as “astonishingly ignorant.” On p. 256 he ac-| I think the great point which we have to insist upon before the 
cuses nie of haying misquoted the language of the Cowt in the | Home Government is that highly-paid appointments must now be 
Purchas case. And how does he sustain his accusation? Partly | left out of sight altogether in contemplating the aver rage career of 
by putting marks of quotation where there are none in my book, la N.-W. civilian. A 21-years’ residence will not bring him toa 
and partly by interpolating words of his own into a passage which | judgeship, nor to a ‘+ permanent” (or Ist-class) collectorship. It 
he pretends to quote from me, Any one may see this who will | will carry those in the middle ranks of the service into an “ officiat- 
take the trouble to compare p. 256 of the Quarterly Review with | ing” (or Znd-class) collectorship ; but as for those in the lowest 
pp. 84, 89 of my book. quarter of the list, they will never, in their 21-years’ residence, 

With one more specimen of my accuscr’s method of controversy reach a higher place than that of first-grade joint magistrate, 
[I will conclude, On p. >» he writes as follows :—‘‘Com- Now, I presume it as beyond dispute that it was the intention 
menting on the dictum that ‘in the performance of the services, | of the Indian Government, when it fixed twenty-one years as the 
rites, and ceremonies ordained by the Prayer-book, the directions term of residence required for pension, that an officer should, 
contained in it must be strictly observed,’ Mr. MacColl observes | within that period, rise successfully through all the ordinary 
that this would be absurd if applied to the missals of Hereford | grades of the service,—all those, that is, which are open by seni- 
and York. Very possibly it might also be inapplicable to the ority to all competent men. The ordinary civilian, therefore, 
hymns of the Rig-Veda.” It seems almost incredible, but it isa should at least finish his career as a judge, and that within a resi- 
fact, that the reviewer has here quietly substituted quite another dence of twenty-one years. Again, I assume that less than two 
dictum for the one on which I have really commented; and years’ incumbency could hardly be allowed for each of the higher 
then, on the strength of his own falsification, he turns my | posts, and four years for each of those which hold the middle rank. 

Thus the civilians’ term would be divided something on this scale : 

—Judge 2 years, Ist-class collector 2 years, 2nd-class collector 2 
years, Ist-joint magistrate 4 years, 2nd-joint magistrate 4 years, 
assistant-magistrate 7 years. 

Surely it would not be asking too much to ask Government 
that such a career at least should be guaranteed to every man 











argument into ridicule. 

I think I have said enough to show your readers the sort of 
reasoning by which the Quarterly reviewer has endeavoured to 
undermine my argument. Of his personal abuse of myself I will 
only say that it is worthy of the logic and learning which it 
adorns. But I cannot help expressing my regret that such an : : . : oot fase 
article has been admitted into the Quarterly Review. Men of not pronounced incompetent by his superiors. This, then, is, in 
eenius, of learning, and—let me add—of good manners, have | ™Y opinion, the great point we have to bring before the eyes of 
written and still write in its pages, and its conductors ought not | CU” supporters, —that highly-paid appointments have Virtually 
to forget that noblesse oblige. The Quarterly Review has too illus- disappeared from the eyes oi the late st recruits to the service, 
trious a history to be able, with impunity, to hire itself out asa and have become an exceedingly distant prospect, even to those 
literary hack in the livery of the Church Association. 

May I add that in arguing against the Purchas judgment, I 
have explicitly and pointedly declined to discuss the truth or 
falschood, the expediency or inexpediency, of Ritualism? I have 


' 
+ 


ber are only, so to spe ak, in the sixth or seventh generation. 
Now for the remedies p ropost d. The prospect of employment 
| in the non-regulation provinces is, in my opinion, a delusive one, 
as far as the present sufferers are concerned. ‘The pay of these 
“ 2: JOBE ; . yrovinees is less, taken as a whole, than that of the reeulation 
confined myself strictly to the historical and legal aspects of the l : ceed : PRA eS Hs 
. pts es 3 . ‘te ones, so that only the highest appointments would afford relief to 
question. If Ritualism were even as bad as the Church Association - : ; 2 3 : 
, ‘ ‘ f ; under-paid_ officers here. But these highly-paid appointments 
thinks it, that would afford no justification at all for perverting ReeeS: , : 
nie : oa. ‘ ses are few, and are rightly regarded by those who have worked in 
the law and falsifying history in order to put it down. ‘This is a a ree : ach i i : ; 
ae ae TAL M : sees é the Commissions for many years as their just heritage. Only a 
distinction which, it seems to me, the opponents of Ritualism are ; oF ays é a , 
ee ; aeere place here and there could be given outside the Commissions, 
slow tosee. They do not see that however bad Ritualism may be, a ; gees ral ! 
; Se a see The second remedy proposed, that of facilitating retirement 
the corruption of English justice is very much worse. Let me give é ‘ . ; ‘ 

: : ‘ was Se ; . amongst the seniors of our own provinces, is, I am afraid, a 
an example. Some years ago an wnprincipled person discovered 
an old statute which forbad tailors to make the buttons of a suit “hee 

: : A Sr ae . -> 2+, (much. It could hardly be expected that a Commissioner or 
of clothes of the same material as the suit itself, on pain of forfeit- : 5 aed - 2. t ; 
: f a se ; Saye Judge, staying out his 35 years in this country, in order to save 
ing the price of the suit. ‘Thereupon this wmprincipled person went : k pate %, ; - 
: Se ag Ss : money, would give up his remaining four or five years’ tenure of 
to a tailor and ordered a suit of clothes, giving particular diree- . 3 me 
5 = : .. | Office under a bonus of 20,000 rs.: and there are at present on 
tions that the buttons were to be of the same material as the suit. | . me ; el as a 
: : : ; sigh the list some 20 seniors in this position. ‘The Government, how- 
When the clothes were delivered, the sharper availed himself of the 
mk. : ever, should consent to a moderate cutlay, and at any rate, restore 
obsolete statute, and refused to pay. The tailor prosecuted, and | : : : é 
é anes eee ’ ; the emoluments which have of late years been taken from the 
lost his suit, the judge very properly denouncing the conduct of ; ent ne : ; " ; 
; : : ee service, by abolition and alicnation of appointments, notably by 
the defendant, but also very properly declaring that the law was EE . : ae 
veal : aR : ; A the suppression of the Judgeship of Jaunpore, and the transfer 
on his side. Next Session the law was repealed. If one of the aa ; PREC 
; f to military men of the Inspector-Generalship of Police. 
Purchas Judges had tried the case, he would not only have de- Ms nae : ; , 
aa ie; 1 would have it established, as the Magna Charta of the service, 
nounced the defendant, but would also have decided, by a gross ; ; : : 3 
sect : F that every officer, not incompetent, should be entitled, irrespective 
perversion of historical facts, that law as well as equity was on the |, : sates ‘ ; 
. . ‘ , . : : of promotion, to a salary of 100 rs. for every year of service. 
side of the tailor. Now IL object to perversions of law and history | ,,, ; ie aired . 
Sige ‘ ; : ‘ : Ieee * | This would do Jess even than meet the presumed intention of 
quite irrespectively of my feelings for or against the victims of the 
ke ae : = ‘ ; Government, as regards his gradual rise through a 25-years’ ser- 
injustice, and if my argument against the Purchas judgment is to 
, Bes: : : vice. For its utmost term would but just touch the salary of a 
be upset, it must be by something more cogent than the scurrilous 





delusive prospect also, and for this reasen, that it would cost too 


: p s Judge, and two years short of the utmost term, that of a collector ; 
het 1 l f the Quarterly R I é : 
rhetoric and crapulous reasoning of the Quarterly Review.—l am, : : 
I st 5 ee ; and it might surely be expected by every officer that he should 


Sir, &e., | be a Ist-grade joint magistrate after ten years, and get his 

12 Chester Terrace, S.W. Marcorm MacCott. first promotion after seven. Nor would the expense entailed by 

naar Gila eaten aannaias: this concession be more than we might reasonably ask, and 

INDIAN CIVILIANS’ PROSPECTS. | Government bestow. I have made a calculation of what the 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} additional cost of establishment would amount to, if salaries were 


Sir,—Having seen in one of your late issues a long article in sup- now raised to the point proposed, and I find that it would only 
port of the Indian Civilians’ Memorial to Government, I am_ be some 150,000 rupees per annum; and even this would, in a few 
encouraged to hope that you will give space in your columns to | (two or three) years, as the block wore away and the recruiting 
the following remarks and suggestions, so that oursupporters may | diminished, be reduced by half. The saving to Government by 
not run the risk of failure through ignorance of the vital points | the abolition of the single appointment of the Jaunpore Judge- 
| ship has been 30,000 rupees per annum. If the Governm:nt will 


ie ee 


— 


concerned. 

It is all very well to get admissions and aes out of Govern- not sanction any increase of present salaries, or any other addi- 
ment, but the latter, if ever fulfilled, will be so for the benefit of tional cost of establishment, and if all other means of relief ar 
the juniors only, and will not recompense those who have already | found impracticable, it should at least facilitate the removal from 


= 


Sea 
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the service of disappointed and discontented members, who now see 
themselves bound for a life- time to a one-sided engagement ; and 
I am very glad to see that you suggested this last and least com- 
pensation. 1, myself, and many of my standing and a year or 
two under it, have resided more than half the required term ; and 
if five years, or even four years, were knocked off the remainder, 
[, for my part, and I believe many others, would gladly under- 
take to accept our pensions as soon as they fell due.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aw Assistant oF Fourteen Years’ Servicer. 
“THE SECOND DEATIL” 

{To Tue Epvirorn OF THE * 
Sm,—Mr. Davies has recorded his belief that the doctrine of the 
tract which he has assailed is dying out. I should like to call 
his attention to another tract, of which a copy was sent to me a 
few days ago. Its title is, Take heed what ye hear.” It com- | 
mences by inviting its readers ‘to get away from the Babel of 
tongues heard in C hristendom, and to take their seat at the feet | 
of Jesus, and listen to what he would say.” After a reference to 
» Peter ii. 1, we find on p. 10 the following phrase :— The 
damnable doctrines of the denial of the everlasting punishment ! 
of the wicked, [and] the doctrine of universal salvation.” 

I do not know whether it would further interest your readers to 
learn that as ‘fan edition of the tract has been paid for by : 
brother in the Lord,” it may be had gratuitously of W. B. Horner, 
Paternoster Square, till the present edition is exhausted, or so 
‘—I am, Sir, Ke., 


Clifton Ilouse, Lewisham, August 4. 
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long as the Lord provides.’ 
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IN SYRTA. 


ee 
THE INNER LIFE 
Burvon arrived in Syria in the magnening of 1870, and 
September of the following IIer hus- 
traveller, was during that period British 
Consul at Damascus, and her time was mostly passed in the 
neighbourhood of that city; but business and the traveller's im- 
pulse Captain Burton a good deal about into 
parts of it even which are searcely ever visited, and his wife was | 
his frequent companion in his excursions, She wes thus enabled 
to see something of nearly all the varieties of Syrian life, while, 
in Damascus, her position as wife of a British Consul with an 
Eastern reputation, known to have made the pilgrimage to Mece: 
and to be the friend and admirer of Moslems and the Moslem 


Mi 


remained there till } 
band, the well-known 


is. 


year, 


took the country, 


faith, gave her as good opportunities as a European could possess | 
—and she seems to have made the most of them—of observing 


the public bearing and the honschold ways of people of every | 
sil A work published not long since, Unexplored Syria, the | 
joint production of husband and wife, contained their account of 
the more remarkable of the expeditions made by them; in the 
volumes before us, as their title purports, Mrs. Burton has under- 
taken to intreduce us to the mysteries of private life in Syria, so 
far, that is, as the restrictions of confidential intercourse and the 
taste of the reading public permit. In one sense she is better 
tlian her promise, for here, again, we have a good deal of travel- | 
ling, including a pretty long tour among the Holy Places, and 
get besides detailed accounts of Captain Burton's merits, his | 
maltreatment by the world, and many ether matters. We are 
not so unreasonable as to hold an author to his title-page, or to 
wonder at people introducing, under whatever heading, the 
matters which are uppermost in their minds; but we foresee 
that Mrs. Burton will write more books—indeed we hope 
she will—and it may be permitted just to hint that there is 

proportion to be observed as regards the treatment of ex- | 
traneous topics, and that the world is very readily bored. In her | 
account of Syrian domestic life, there is not inuch that is new— 
the subject is not exactly a new one—but the observations of so | 
lively and impulsive and withal so shrewd a lady as Mrs. Burton | 
could searecly fail of interest, and they have been conveyed by no | 
means unskilfully in a very lively, interesting narrative. The | 
book, as a whole, is too long and is deficicnt in novelty, but it is 
readable throughout, and persons to whom Eastern travel is new 
ground will find in it an entertaining picture of Syrian habits and | 
manners, 

Mrs. Burton began by hating Damascus, and it must be | 
admitted that her account of it is not calculated to induce | 


. . | 
English ladies, for whom specially she writes, to desire to | 
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abe , Burton. 


| breathes, 


| jans, a result, 


| eveatly as she admires them, Mrs. Burton ¢ 


share of both. 
| fluence, was constantly being appealed to by people to aid them, 


| and scems to have cagerly used it. 


| leading Moslem families ; 


/ women in the West. 


| establish themselvés in the famous old city, With its appear- 
ance, as she first approached it from Beyrout, she was extremely 
disappointed ; its gardens, so often eclebrated for their beanty, 
in winter-time, and to her seemed “mere ugly 
shrubberies, wood-clumps, and orchards,” and the city itself was 
all dirt and discomfort, It was in returning from a seventeen days’ 
journey in the Desert that she came to understand how the place 
had been exalted into a paradise :— 


English eyes, 


“ You enter by degrees,” “under the trees, the orchards, 


} 
she says, 


the gardens; you smell the water from afar like a thirsty horse, and 
you hear its gurgling long before you come amongst the rills and 


you scent and then see the fruit—the limes, figs, citron, and 
water-melon. You feel a madness to jump into the water, to eat your 
fill of fruit, to go to sleep under the delicious shade. You forget tho 
bitter wind, the se orching sun, the blistering sand, and you dream 
away the last two or three hours, wondering if it is trne, or if your 


fountains; 


| brain is hurt by the sun, or your blinded eyes see a mirage.” 
) 3 3 g 


At a later stage of her residence, approaching Damascus 
from Beyrout, she fell fairly in love with the town, suddenly and 
unaccountably, she tells us ; and now she talks of it, and of Syria 
generally, much as Mr. Disracli did in Tunered. She greedily 
drank in, while she could, “all the truths which the Desert 
* and learnt all she could of Oriental mysteries, and 
now, after three or four years of Europe, she would like to go 
back * to be regenerated among the Arabs.’ The ‘truths which 
the Desert breathes ” have not, so far as we have noticed, been 
put into her book ; and the people by whom she was surrounded 
in Syria, as described by her, do not seem improving company, 
but the phrases we have quoted are like the fond praises of a 
lover, and perhaps ought not to be closely seanned. ‘The climate 
of Damascus, except during April and May and part of June, 
seems to be one of the most abominable in the world. ‘* We 
are always,” Mrs. Burton says, ‘ between the snows of the 
Anti-Lebanon and the burning heats of the Desert, and they 
do not combine, like a pair of negatives, to make a pleasant 
Fach enforces itself with vigour at separate seasons, 
The rain and wind begin to be severe in November, and from 
December to March the cold is bitter. The blasts, rushing down 
from the mountains and sweeping the plain, charge down upon 
us like an express train... . At the end June the heat 
sets in, and it is cruel to keep anything there that is not native 
Of the medley of races who in- 
the Moslems—the native 
while the Christ- 
bad treatment, 


atlirmative. 


from July to late September.” 
habit the city, Mrs. Burton thinks 
Mohaminedans, that is—the most respectable ; 
she thinks, of race rather than of 
are among the most contemptible of the human kind. Of all the 
races Of Syria, the Druzes are first in point of physique; then 
come the Affghans, the Kurds, and the Bedawin. Of the last, 
loes not seem to have 
seen much, and what she did see she saw under the most favourable 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Burton’s life in Syria, judging by her account of it, 
to have been a rather dismal one: but tastes differ, and it is clear 
that she enjoyed it. Riding and shooting, however, are them- 
selves resources by no means to be despised, and she had her fair 
Then as Consul’s wife she had a position of in- 


ought 


or to settle petty differences ; she had much power of doing good, 
Doctoring her poor neighbours 


alone, indeed, was almost enough of occupation for her, The 
Europeans in Damascus numbered no more than thirty 
people, and she and her husband were forced upon the 


bative inhabitants for additional society. Men and women, 
she scems to have liked them all very well, excepting the Jewish 
usurers, who were always oppressing the poor and intriguing 
against Captain Burton. Occasionally English visitors came, and 
it is plain that they were dearly welcome and were most hospitably 
entertained. She was soon quite at home in the harims of the 
the women were delighted to be visited 
by her; her naked face and unusual attire inspired something like 
horror, but they never tired of questioning her about the life of 
"They were always ignorant and very seldom 
pretty. ‘In all the houses of Syria,” Mrs. Burton tells us, “1 
nave seen three or four women who would be singled out as 
beauties in Europe,—and theirs was chiefly da beauté du diable, 
which withers at the first act of neglect or unkind treatment.’ 
They are moral, but their morality is enforeed, death being the 
penalty of crror, or even of the suspicion of it. Mrs. Burton 
does not flatter herself that she converted any of them to a belief 
in our Western customs as against their own, the received pro- 
prieties being even more firmly established among them than 
among us. ‘ Woman's nature,” she says, “is much the same all 
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over the world. The moment the door closed on us, and privacy 
was restored, our charming hostesses probably indulged in a long 
titter, and each said to her neighbour, ‘ Mashallah, my dear, it is 
very nice to be a man, but don’t you think that, as women, we 
may perhaps be better as we are ?” ‘That was the query of the 
young and pretty; whilst the other category would exclaim, 
‘Istaghfar’ Allah! why this is neither man nor woman, nor any- 
thing else. Allah preserve us from this pestilence!’” Among 
country-bred women the feeling would have rather been,—‘ Here 
comes the bold, bad European woman, with her naked face, to try 
and take our husband from us.” ‘The accounts of harim life 
present polygamy in a very unattractive light. The Koranic 
maximum of four wives and two “ assistant-wives ” (to use Mrs. 
Burton’s phrase) is constantly exceeded by the rich. ‘Take this 
view of a Moslem interior :— 


“The old woman is a relation of her husband. They married very | 


young, and he has the greatest respect for her, She accompanies him on 


all his expeditions, veiled, and with the baggage, of course, and she is 
the only woman who has this privilege. He asks her advico behind 


the scenes, for she has natural talent and good sense ; she is the head 
wife, but, as you see, she is old; he constantly invests in a new wife, a | 


Circassian slave, or what not, and the new-comer enjoys a short reign, 
as the toy of a month, when another succeeds her. She is jealous and 
miserable, spite her age, and he laughs, and cannot think how she can 
be so foolish as to care, or to suppose it could be otherwise. Sho 
alone is ‘bint-el-naas’ (daughter of a good house), the others are 
all ‘surrayeh’ (bought ones). Now notice that other, a thin, brown, 
plain little woman, who looks about five-and-twenty. There is nothing 


apparently very attractive, but she has an innate knowledge of the | 


world, she rides, sho makes the house comfortable, she receives well, 
she understands her husband's comforts, she is sympathetic—in a word, 
she really loves him. When he comes in, notice the gleam of intelli- 
gence that passes between them. She is the favourite. He will not 
notice nor speak to her, but will come and sit by us, with a word, per- 
haps, to No. 1, These two are the principals; all the rest may bo 
young and good-looking, but they are as nothing...... Now I will 
show you that they have the same feelings as ourselves. Goand sit by 
the old wife. Do you seo how pleased and how affectionate she is? 
After a few minutes, ask to have one of the others brought up to sit at 
the other side of you. Do you see how her face clouds, and how jealous 
and yexed she Jooks? See, she moves away. She descries the 
‘ favourite’s ’ slippers at the top of the stairs, and she has given them 
one vicious kick and sent them flying from the top to the bottom. Poor 
woman! that is only an emblem of her feelings.” 

It was not without reason that, in the absence of doctors, Mrs. 
Burton took to practising upon her neighbours. The climate, 
she says, ‘is fatally hot, cold, and treacherous.’ Sudden deaths 
often occur, chiefly among the natives. ‘ You will hear frequently 
of persons you saw but yesterday, ‘So-and-so died last night.’ 
‘What did he die of? ‘I don’t know. Ile coughed, and he 


died.’ ‘Ile got a sneezing fit, and he died.’ ‘IIe said he felt un- | 
well, and presently he died.’ If they had remarked, ‘he took a cup | 


of coffee, and he died,’ or ‘he smoked a nargileh, and he died,’ 
the answer would be, ‘Oh!’ as much as to say, ‘ Now we under- 
stand,’’’ Dysentery and fever are constant enemies ; cholera comes 
rarely ; ophthalmia is very prevalent. Mrs. Burton in her practice 
had some curious experiences. On one oceasion, a young man 
came to ask her for ** some of that nice white bubbling powder 
for my grandmother that you gave to Urum Saba the day before 
yesterday. She is so old, and has been in her bed these three 
months, and will neither live nor die.” People came to her for 
medicine to make them youngagain. ‘ Others had spots on their 
faces, others a sun-burnt patch. Several women wanted me to 
make them like Sarah of old. I gently reminded them of their 
ages, and that no medicines, or baths, or doctors would avail.” 
One of the things which most surprised her on her arrival in 
Syria was the searcity of good horses. An occasional half-bred 
or three-quarter-bred was to be seen, but nearly all the horses 
were ‘ kaddishes,” animals with scarcely a mark of blood about 
them, though in many cases good and serviceable. Excepting at 
the setting-out of the Haj or Pilgrims’ caravan to Mecca, it was 
long before she saw a true blood-horse. She found the explana- 


tion to be that ‘* the famous mares are kept in the Desert, and in 


seclusion from Turkish eyes.” No one, it seems, can afford to 
keep blood-mares of the three great races; several men combine 
to buy one, dividing the profits of the offspring. A blood-horse 
seldom costs less than 200 or 300 napoleons, ‘* but a mare has 
no price,—she might be £40,000 in shares, if one of the real old 
races, and her pedigree beyond dispute.” ‘The fine horses are, of 


course, most dearly tendered by the Arabs. ‘The mare comes | 


before wife and child.” The best mares are never ridden on 


plundering expeditions. When the Bedawin are thus mounted, | 


** you might shake a handkerchief at them and make them run, 
but if you see them coming on camels, be frightened.” Although 
cruel treatment of animals is one of the worst of Syrian vices, it is 


somewhat of a surprise to learn that it is chiefly as money’s-worth 
| 


| that the Arab values his horse, and that his treatment of the 
animal when it is not his own is about as bad as can be conceived of, 
Mrs. Burton's book is, for the most part, in the form of a diary, 
and a necessary consequence of this is that, in addition to what 
we hear about Syria, we learn a great deal about Mrs. Burton 
herself. She is not without her little foibles, which she frankly 
exposes. Sheis “‘ subject to mesmeric influences,” ‘“ though not 
a sybil, there are are times when words will rush to her mouth, 
and she must say them,”—not an uncommon thing in man or 
woman, but then Mrs. Burton’s words come true. For example, 
she prophesied the downfall of the Empire in France just a year 
before the event. ‘Then she sees visions and dreams dreams, and, 
what is more, she prints them,—the account of one of her 
dreams occupying fifty pages of this work. ‘This is rather long; 
nevertheless, the reader who accompanies her through her book 
| will find her, on the whole, a sensible as well as a kindly and 


' vivacious companion, and will part with her in kindness and not 
| without regret. 





GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS.* 
| [FINAL NOTICE] 

| In the spring of 1864 the fate of the Slave Confederacy depended 
| entirely on the armies collected under the leadership of Lee in 
Virginia and Joseph Johnston in Georgia. Opposed to them 
| were Grant and Sherman, the first being supreme commander of 
all national armies, the second his lieutenant on the principal line 
| of operations beyond the limits of his own personal command. No 
| Generals ever acted together more cordially than these two, who 
ifrom first to last worked for the common-wealth, not only as 
| dutiful officials, but as hearty friends, between whom there was 
/no shade of discord. After a few weeks spent in careful prepara- 
tion, Sherman, as is well known, took the initiative against 
Johnston, while at the same moment Grant began his movement 
'on Richmond. ‘The Confederate Army in the South-West, unlike 
| the Virginian host, was established in a mountain position very 
far from its base, the fortified town, store dépét, and work- 
shop of Atlanta; and the task of Joseph Johnston was, 
'with an inferior force, to obstruct his opponent and 
| guard himself from being cut off. Now as the national 
troops, assembled about Chattanooga, exceeded the Confederates 
by nearly two to one, he could only hope to succeed by inducing 
his adversary to waste time and men by fighting him in an ex- 
ceptionally strong position. Johnston had chosen such a position 
at Dalton, but from the first, Sherman had no intention of play- 
ing his enemy’s game. He knew, of course, that superiority of 
force would enable him to adopt the plan of throwing a corps 
beyond the opposing front, and thus compel Johnston to fight 
with a force in his rear, or move off in time to save his com- 
munications. Accordingly, the campaign had no sooner opened 
than a corps of Federals, under McPherson, made its way through 
Snake Creek Gap, and threatened Resaca. Unfortunately, 
although he surprised the foe, McPherson did not press on. 
Sherman is of opinion that his lieutenant could have walked into 
Resaca, or have posted himself across the railroad, and that had 
he done so, Johnston would have turned off to Spring Place, and 
| lost ‘half his army and all his artillery at the very beginning of 
; the campaign. Such an opportunity,” he continues, ‘does not 
}oceur twice in a single life, but at the critical moment 
| McPherson seems to have been a little timid. — Still,” his 
commander frankly admits that he was “ perfectly justified by 
| his orders” in falling back to a strong post, and confining his 
efforts to mere pressure. It was sufficient for the lesser purpose 
of compeliing Johnston to retreat, for when Sherman started his 
whole army, as he immediately did, upon Resaca, his adversary 
moved also, in time to arrive first. Yet he could not stay long at 
Resaca, for when pressure was again applied, he retired over the 
Ostenaula. Sherman admits that he was disappointed, and that 
he owed his disappointment to McPherson's timidity and John- 
'ston’s promptitude, but he also confesses that his successes 
secured the initiative, and ‘the usual impulse of a conquering 
‘army.” Into the details of the subsequent campaign we need not 
lenter.” By repeatedly turning Johnston's left, that able but 
| unfortunate commander was pressed back until he halted 
on the right bank of the Chattahoochee, close to Atlanta, 
and finally into Atlanta itself, when he was relieved of his 
command, and General Hood set up in his place. We 
have never been able to comprehend the animosity with 
which Mr. Jefferson Davis's admirers pursue General Johnston. 





| 





* Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. Written by Himself. In 2 vols. 
London: Henry 8S. King and Co. 
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It is difficult to see how he could have done more than he did, 
with the means at his disposal, and a moral superiority established 
over him by his rival. He did, however, delay the Federal pro- 
gress for months, and must have continued to do so, had he 
remained in command. Sherman thinks his foe lost an ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” on the Chattahoochee, but he utters no other disparaging 
remark. Hood, as is well known, reversed the tactics of obstruc- 
tion and assumed the offensive, a course expected from his head- 
strong character. No doubt he fought several bloody actions in 
which he lost enormously without even shaking his enemy’s hold, 
but he soon found himself under the strain applied to his pre- 
decessor, and forced to succumb. By a bold and unexpected 
movement Sherman swept round the city, and Hood had to 
retreat from it, getting clear with as little loss as possible. 

Mr. Davis made a serious mistake when he superseded Johnston 
in favour of Hood, No sooner had Atlanta been lost, than the 
rebel President himself appeared on the scene, gave way to his 
boundless pride, yielded to the promptings of temper, and did 
infinite damage to his cherished cause. If he did not devise, he 
loudly sanctioned the greatest blunder of the war,—the march of 
Hood into Tennessee. ‘That fiery soldier, whose valour far ex- 
ceeded his discretion, appears to have thought that he could 
frighten Sherman out of Georgia by operating on his railway. 
Accordingly he tried the tactics of striking at a flank; he did 
reach the solitary line of supply and closed upon it at Allatoona, 
but found everywhere preparation and defeat. Driven off the 
road by the rapid march of Sherman’s columns, he retired into 
Alabama, and from that moment Sherman closely watched him, 
determined, if he could obtain permission, to execute his long- 
cherished project of marching to the Atlantic. If any grounds 
had ever existed for supposing that the brightest stroke of the 
war was not in its origin purely and solely Sherman’s own, the 
contents of this volume would remove them. ‘The despatches 
show that the idea originated early in September ; as the days 
went by, it grew into a well-developed and matured plan ; but it 
was not until November that by persistence in representing the 
facts, he brought Mr. Lincoln and General Grant to sanction 
his grand design. But he did not attempt its execution without 
making very adequate provision for the defence of Nashville, 
Hood's objective ; and when he finally started eastward, the 
conditions under which he began his splendid movement were 
all that he desired and foresaw. When Hood was fairly com- 
mitted to his rash advance, Sherman had selected and organised a 
foree of 60,000 men, with which, having torn up the railroad 
as he went, and burned Atlanta, he plunged into the heart of 
Georgia. ‘Those who would learn how the army was prepared for 
the exploit, and the cenditions under which it set forward, must 
consult the JJemoirs. What it did is well known, moving 
really with great ease and no obstruction to Savannah, and finally 
Some passages from the Memoirs, will 


capturing that port. 
Ilere is the departure from 


show how interesting are its pages. 
Atlanta :— 


“ About 7 a.m. of November 16 we rode out of Atlanta by the Decatur 
Road, filled by the marching troops and wagons of the Fourteenth Corps; 
and reaching the hill, just outside of the old rebel works, we naturally 
paused to look back upon the scenes of our past battles. We stood upon 
the very ground whereon was fought the bloody battle of July 22nd, 
and could see the copse of wood where McPherson fell. Behind us lay 
Atlanta, smouldering and in ruins, the black smoke rising high in the 
air, and hanging like a pall over the ruined city. Away off in the 
distance, on the McDonough Road, was the rear of Howard's column, 
the gun-barrels glistening in the sun, the white-topped wagons stretching 
away to the south; and right before us the Fourteenth Corps, marching 
steadily and rapidly, with a cheery look and swinging pace that made 
light of the thousand miles that lay between us and Richmond. Some 
band, by accident, struck up the anthem of ‘John Brown’s soul goes 
marching on,’ the men caught up the strain, and never before or since 
have I heard the chorus of ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah!’ done with more 
spirit, or in better harmony of time and place. Then we turned our 
horses’ heads to the east; Atlanta was soon lost behind the screen of 
trees, and became a thing of the past. Around it cling many a thought 
of desperate battle, of hope and fear, that now seem like the memory of 
a dream ; andI have never scen the place since. Tho day was extremely 
beautiful, clear sunlight, with bracing air, and an unusual feeling of 
exhilaration seemed to pervade all minds,—a feeling of something to 
come, vague and undefined, still full of venture and intense interest. 
Even the common soldiers caught the inspiration, and many a group 
called out to me as I worked my way past them, ‘ Uncle Billy, I guess 
Grant is waiting for us at Richmond !°” 


Many passages show how the General and his men were received 
by the negroes, and how they were regarded as liberators :— 


“The next day we passed through the handsome town of Covington, 
the soldiers closing up their ranks, the colour-bearers unfurling their 
flags, and the bands striking up patriotic airs. The white people came 
out of their houses to behold the sight, spite of their deep hatred of 
the invaders, and the negroes were simply frantic with joy. Whenever 
they heard my name, they clustered about my horse, shouted and 








prayed in their peculiar style, which had a natural eloquence that 
would have moved a stone. I have witnessed hundreds, if not thousands 
of such scenes, and can now see a poor girl, in the very ecstacy of the 
Methodist ‘shout,’ hugging the banner of one of the regiments, and 
jumping up to ‘the feet of Jesus.’” 

He passed through the town and halted a few miles east, near a 
river :— 

“ Here we made our bivouac, and I walked up to a plantation-house 
close by, where were assembled many negroes, among them, an eld, 
gray-haired man, of as fine a head as I ever saw. I asked him if he 
understood about the war and its progress. He said he did; that he 
had been looking for the ‘angel of the Lord’ ever sinee he was knee 
high, and though we professed to be fighting for the Union, he supposed 
that slavery was the cause, and that our success was to be his freedom. 
I asked him if all the negro slaves comprehended this fact, and he said 
they surely did. I then explained to him that we wanted the slaves to 
remain where they were, and not to load us down with useless mouths, 
which would eat up the food needed for our fighting-men; that our 
success was their assured freedom ; that we could receive a few of their 
young, hearty men, as pioneers; but that if they followed us in swarms 
of old and young, feeble and helpless, it would simply Ioad us down and 
cripple us in our great task. I think Major Henry Hitchcoek was with 
me on that occasion and made a note of the conversation, and I believe 
that old man spread this message to the slaves, which was carried from 
mouth to mouth to the very end of our journey, and that it in part saved 
us from the great danger we incurred of swelling our numbers so that 
famine would have attended our progress. It was at this very planta- 
tion that a soldier passed me with a ham on his musket, a jug of sor- 
glums—molasses—under his arm, and a big piece of honey in his band, 
from which he was eating, and, catching my eye, he remarked sotto 
voce and carelessly to a comrade, ‘Forage liberally on the eountry,” 
quoting from my general orders. On this occasion, as on many ethers 
that fell under my personal observation, I reproved the man, explained 
that foraging must be limited to the regular parties properly detailed, 
and that all provisions thus obtained must be delivered to the regular 
commissaries, to be fairly distributed to the men who kept their ranks.” 
One more anecdote we may quote, since it strikingly exhibits the 
strange realities of that march :— 

“ After supper I sat on a chair astride, with my back to a good fire, 
musing, and became conscious that an old negro, with a tallow candle 
in his hand, was scanning my face closely. [ inquired, ‘What do you 
want, old man ?’ He answered, ‘Dey say you is Massa Sherman.’ 1 
answered that such was the case, and inquired what he wanted. He 
only wanted to look at me, and kept muttering, ‘Dis nigger can’t sleep 
dis night.’ I asked him why he trembled so, and he said he wanted to be 
sure that we were, in fact,‘ Yankees,’ for on a former occasion some rebel 
cavalry had put on light-blue overcoats, personating Yankee troops; 
and many of the negroes being deceived thereby, himself among the 
number, had shown them sympathy, and had in consequenee been ma- 
mercifully beaten therefore. This time he wanted to be certain before 
committing himself; so I told him to go out on the porch, from which 
he could see the whole horizon lit up with camp-fires, and could then 
judge whether he had ever seen anything like it before. The old man 
became convinced that the ‘Yankees’ had come at last, about whora 
he had been dreaming all his life.” 

When Savannah fell, the question once more arose what should 
be the next move. The thoughtful and piercing mind of Sherman 
had already designed the now famous march through the Carolinas, 
but here, again, its author had to overcome the doubts of General 
Grant. That commander's first intention was to bring the western 
army up to the James river, but he speedily yielded to the argu- 
ments which Sherman placed before him, surrendering his own 
plans, as he always did, with perfect frankness and good-will, 
when convinced that they were less appropriate and effective. 
The story of the march to Goldsborough is told in the Afemoirs 
with the same spirit as the better-known promenade to Savannah, 
and is quite as full of incident and instruction. By a sort of 
retributive justice, the Richmond Government were compelled to 
reappoint Joseph Johnston to command the army hastily collected 
to oppose Sherman, and thus at the end of the campaign he once 
more encountered his old antagonist. As usual, Johnston took the 
best course to obstruct and punish the Federals, but he was too 
weak in numbers and inferior in fighting-power. ‘The surrender 
of Lee to Grant rendered further resistance obviously vain, and 
Johnston in turn also agreed to lay down his arms. Here 
occurred the most painful episode in Sherman's career. Before 
moving finally against the last Confederate army, Shermran had 
visited City Point, and had had a long talk with Mr. Lincoln :—- 

“During this interview I inquired of the President if he was all 
ready for the end of the war. What was to be done with the rebsi 
armies when defeated? And what should be done with the political 
leaders, such as Jeff Davis, &c.? Should we allow them to escape, &c. ? 
He said he was all ready; all ho wanted of us was to defeat the oppos- 
ing armies, and to get the men composing the Confederate armies back 
to their homes, at work on their farms and in their shops. As to Jef 
Davis, he was hardly at liberty to speak his mind fully, but intimated 
that he ought to clear out—‘escape the country "—only it would not do 
for him to say so openly. As usual, he illustrated his meanmg by a 
story: ‘A man once had taken the total-abstinence pledge. Whea 
visiting a friend, he was invited to take a drink, but declined, on the 
score of his pledge; when his friend suggested lemonade, which was 
accepted. In preparing the lemonade, the friend pointed to the brandy- 
bottle, and suid the lemonade would be more palatable if he were to 
pour in a little brandy; when his guest said, if he would do se * unho- 
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known” to him, he would not object.’ From which illustration I 
inferred that Mr. Lincoln wanted Davis to escape ‘ unbeknown’ to him. 
I made no notes of this conversation at the time, but Admiral Porter, who 
was present, did, and in 1866 he furnished me an account thereof, which 
Linsert below, but the Admiral describes the first visit, of the 27th, 
whereas my memory puts Admiral Porter’s presence on the following 
day. Still he may be right, and he may have been with us the day be- 
fore, as I write this chiefly from memory. There were two distinct 
interviews; the first was late in the afternoon of March 27th, and the 
other about noon of the 28th, both in the after-cabin of the steamer 
‘River Queen ;’ on both oceasions Mr. Lincoln was full and frank in his 
conversation, assuring me that in his mind he was all ready for the civil 
reorganisation of affairs at the South as soon as the war was over; and 
he distinctly authorised me to assure Governor Vance and the people of 
North Carolina that, as soon as the rebel armies had laid down their 
arms, and resumed their civil pursuits, they would at once be guar- 
anteed all their rights as citizens of a common country; and that 
to avoid anarchy, the State Governments then in existence, with their 
civil functionaries, would be recognised by him as the government de 
facto till Congress could provide others.” 

In the spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s conversation, Sherman arranged 
the terms with Johnston. He did not know, not having been 
informed, as Grant was, that the terms were to be strictly military. 
In the meantime, Mr. Lincoln had been murdered, and perhaps 
under the influence of excitement, Mr. Stanton and General 
Halleck not only disallowed the Johnston capitulation, but 
insulted and injured Sherman by officially publishing doubts of 
his good faith, and sending Grant to command his army! Such 
conduct was disgraceful on their part, and is a blot on their 
reputation. Grant, of course, did not relieve Sherman ; he simply 
indicated the wish of the Government, and found ready obedience, 
—for no man ever could be more absolutely loyal to his superiors 
than the author of these memoirs. Naturally Sherman resented 
Mr. Stanton’s unprovoked insults, and when the Western Army, 
at the end of its long labours, marched through Washington in 
review order, Sherman rightfully refused to take Mr. Stanton’s 
proffered hand. 

Many points of great interest we are forced to neglect. Nothing 
but a perusal of this excellent book will bring home to the reader 
the thoroughly original character of the man of genius by whom 
it was written. We see him develop month by month into the 
masterful soldier he became, and we are forced to conclude that, 
whatever may be the merits of others, his give him a place in the 
front ramk as a really great captain; while as a man, he is cer- 
tainly second to none. Military students may read with profit 
the closing chapter, entitled ‘‘ Lessons of the War,”’—a war actually 
full of instruction to all who investigate its details with candour, 
and one illustrated by as many examples of high soldiership on 
both sides, as campaigns which have attracted more attention, 
and have been described with more applause, because they were 
European. 





MR. DALE ON THE ATONEMENT.* 
Tuts “ Lecture ”—in fact a series of ten lectures—is the third 


course of a Lecture ‘* established with a view to the promotion of | 


Biblical science and theological and ecclesiastical literature.” 
Mr. Dale exhibits all the qualifications for the task: learning, a 


masculine intellect too often wanting in the religious teachers of 


our day, deep personal faith and piety, and an eloquence which is 


not disfigured by florid or tinsel ornaments. But his intellectual | 


force is so great that we have more than once regretted that he has 
treated his subject in this form of lectures, or quasi-sermons. ‘The 
diffusiveness and the persuasive rhetoric which are appropriate 
and even essential to spoken discourse have sometimes weakened 
the force of Mr. Dale's arguments as they present themselves ina 
book to the student, who can there read and ponder them at his 
leisure ; and they have even, as it seems to us, concealed from the 
author a weakness in some of these arguments which, if he had 
been thinking more drily and severely, he would have himself been 
conscious of, and able to strengthen. 

Mr. Dale’s method is exactly that followed by us in our 
review of Dr. Bushnell’s treatise on Forgiveness and Law in 
May last, though these lectures were then unknown to the re- 
viewer, and indeed were not, we think, then published, though 
they had been orally delivered. Mr. Dale says:—‘‘I propose, 
therefore, in this series of lectures, to show that there is a direct 
relation between the death of Christ and the remission of sins, 
and to investigate the principles and grounds of that relation. I 
have first to establish a fact, and then to attempt the construction 
of a theory.” He asserts, and appeals to the consciousness of 
every Christian man whether he does not knowit to be true, that 
we have a spiritual as well as a natural life, and are related to a 
world of spiritual facts and persons as really as we are to a 





* The Atonement. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. By R. W. Dale 
M.A., Birmingham, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1875. " 
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| world of physical phenomena. Of both we have an immediate 
|and direct, though limited, knowledge; and theology ig the 
attempt to give an intellectual and intelligible explanation of the 
| spiritual facts and of their relation to each other, analogous to 
| that which science proposes to obtain for physical phenomena 
| and their relations. A complete and adequate explanation of the 
Borrrarid bes : 

| spiritual life has never been found, and probably, from the very 
| conditions of the investigation, never can be found, in this world, 
| Yet to abstain from the attempt, as some good men have desired, 
| . + 

/and to have no theory on the efficacy of the death of Christ, 
| while accepting the fact of that eflicacy, is, as Mr. Dale shows, 
| hardly possible. It is one of the instincts of our Christian life to 
add knowledge to faith. The rudiments of a theory are contained 
| . ‘ : . . + ~ 
jin the very terms in which Christ himself and the Evangelists 
| speak of his death as suffered for the sins of the world ; these have 
been developed by the Apostles, and by their successors in every 
age of the Church ; and now a number of theories, often conflict- 
ing and contradictory, are familiar to us all, and we can hardly, 
whether we will or no, avoid accepting or rejecting them, or 
finding something to modify, if not to supersede them. And yet 
the fact is independent of all theories :— 

“There are large numbers of Christian men who have never been 
able to discover any direct relation between the Death of Christ and the 
forgiveness of sin, and who sometimes protest with vehement moral in- 
dignation against the doctrine which alone explains the power of the 
Cross oyer their own conscience and heart. It remains true that Christ’s 
death—though they know neither how nor why—has done more than 
either His teaching or His life to constrain and enable them to trust in 
the mercy of God for the pardon of sin; and because Christ is the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the world, God has responded to their trust, and 
they are eternally saved. For it is not the doctrine of the death of 
Christ that atones for human sin, but the death itself; and great as are 
| the uses of the doctrine in promoting the healthy and vigorous develop- 
|ment of the spiritual life, the death of Christ has such a wonderful 
| power, that it inspires faith in God and purifies the heart, though the 
doctrine of the Atonement may be unknown or denied.” 

In evidence of the fact that Christ died to save us from our 
sins, Mr. Dale does not merely or mainly rely on an array of 
texts, which work, he says, has been already done completely by 
others before him. While quoting texts, he shows that the whole 
spirit of the Gospels and Epistles implies, no less than their 
words assert, that fact. Our Lord spoke of his death, and the 
Evangelists narrate its circumstances, and his mental sufferings, 
before and during the crucifixion, in a way which declares, as 
| plainly as words can do, that it was not merely the death of an 
| ordinary martyr, but an event of transcendent and unique im- 
port. ‘The apostles Peter, John, James, and Paul bear the like 
| testimony to the same fact, and this not merely in isolated phrases 
| which might be explained perhaps as metaphorical, but as the 
basis of the very faith which they hold and proclaim to be the 
Gospel—the good tidings of salvation—made known to men. 
And from an elaborate and, in our judgment, conclusive exami- 
nation of these Scriptures, our author proves that ‘to the 
Apostles the death of our Lord Jesus Christ was the objective 
| . . q . . . . 
| ground of the remission of sins; that this conception of His death 
is contained in the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself ;” and 

to those ** who confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is God manifest 
‘in the flesh, and who receive the Apostles as trustworthy repre- 
sentatives of Ilis teaching, must accept the fact that by His death 
IIe atoned for the sins of men, although we may be unable to con- 
struct a theory of the Atonement.” Ile then proceeds to argue, 
| not less conclusively, that we have an ample confirmation of the 
| reality of an objective atonement in the successive, yet ever-failing 
}attempts of the theologians for eighteen hundred years to con- 
| struct such a theory, and which attempt he thus sums up :— 
| ° P P ° . P 
| From this brief review of the history of the doctrine, it appears that 
| for nearly a thousand years many of the most eminent teachers of the 
| Chareh were aceustomed to represent the death of Christ as a ransom 
by which we are delivered from captivity to the Devil; that for nearly 
five centuries the most eminent teachors of the Church were accustomed 
to represent the death of Christ as an act of personal homage to the 
| personal greatness and majesty of God; that during the last three 
centuries the great Protestant Churches have represented the death of 
Christ as having a relation neither to the Devil nor to the personal 
claims of God, but to the moral order of the universe. . .... The Fathers 
| attempted to explain why it is that through the death of Christ we escape 
| from the penalties of sin, and their explanations were rejected by the 
| Schoolmen. The Schoolmen attempted to explain it, and their ex- 
planations were rejected or modified by the Reformers. The Reformers 
attempted to explain it, and within a century after the Reformation 
| Grotius and his successors were attempting to explain it again. But 
| the faith of the great body of the Church in the fact that Christ’s sufferings 
|came upon Him because of our sin, and that on the ground of His 
sufferings we are delivered from the penalties of sin, has survived tho 
theories which were intended to illustrate it. ; 

“ The idea of an objective atonement invented by theologians to satisfy 
the exigencies of theological systems! It would bo almost as reasonable 
to maintain that the apparent motion of the sun was invented by astro- 
nomers in order to satisfy the exigencies created by astronomical theories. 
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———— 
The idea has perplexed, and troubled, and broken up successive systems 
of theology. It was precisely because they failed to account for it that 





theological systems which were once famous and powerful, and from 
which their authors hoped for an immortal name, have perished. If it 
d been possible to expel the idea from the faith of Christendom, then 







= task of theology would have been made wonderfully easier. The 
history of the doctrine is a proof that the idea of an objective atonement 






was not invented by theologians.” 

From the establishment of the fact, Mr. Dale then passes to 
the consideration of the theory, or intellectual explanation and 
expression of the fact. He justly says that the latter is of less 
importance in itself, and perhaps less possible of being ascertained 
by himself, or any man in this life, than the former. Nor can we 
say that he is so satisfactory in his treatment cf the one as of the 
other part of his subject. We do not know that there is anything 










originality, though he does not avowedly seek—as Mr. Maurice 
would have done—for some partial ray of truth in each of the many 
theories of which he has given an account, and so bring them to 
something of a concentrated image of the truth. Tis argument, 
as we understand it, is as follows:—Though the tendency of 
modern thought and feeling is not favourable to any strong sense 
of sin, and of the necessity for its punishment as an assertion of 
the righteousness of God, and for its remission as a condition of 
our restoration to his love, still these things are true, and men’s 
consciences do still recognise and acknowledge their truth. 
«But if the punishment of sin is a divine act—an aet in 
which the identity between the will of God and the eternal 
law of righteousness is asserted and expressed—it would appear 
that if in any case the penalties of sin are remitted, some 
other divine act of at least equal intensity, and in which 
the ill-desert of sin is expressed with at least equal energy, 
must take its place.” Such a divine act was the death of 
Christ, as Mr. Dale argues, while urging, against the usual objec- 
tion, that this was not the death of a noble and generous 
man, offering himself for execution that the felons might be set free 
by the judge, but the seli-sacrifice of the Lawgiver and Judge 
himself,—God manifest in the flesh. And thus ‘‘the conscience 
will grasp the assurance that since He has suffered to whom it 



































remission of sins.” And then this conception of Christ sacri- 
ficing himself to vindicate the righteousness of his law is made 









life the original spring of our own.” For through this relation- 
ship the submission made by Christ to the righteous penalties of 
sin was made for us, and “it is ours, for it is the transcendent 
expression and act of that eternal life in which we live, and which 
is perpetually revealed in our own character and history.” 

The weak point in this argument, where much else is strong 
and conclusive, seems to us to be in the assumption that the 
righteousness of God could not be asserted without the actual in- 
fliction of penalties, but that the assertion could be made by their 
infliction upon the divine Judge by himsclf, instead of upon the 
sinner. If the sinner remains impenitent, to him the penalty is 
not remitted by Christ's death; if he heartily repents, is not his 
repentance a truer and better recognition of God's righteous law 















than the endurance of any penalties—whether borne by Christ 
or by the sinner himsclf—would be? Here, above all places 
in the book, we think that Mr. Dale has conecaled from him- 
self the defects in his argument by the vchemence of his rhetoric ; 
had he reasoned more concisely and more drily, he wou!d either 
have established his position more completely, or have distinctly 
recognised that here was a mystery which it was not yet possible 
to clear up. 
















THE MAGAZINES. 
Dectpepty the best paper in Fraser and one of the best in 
the Magazines of this month is Mr. W. Longman’s on 
Madeira, The habit of sending consumptive English patients to 
die in an African island away from their friends has, we believe, 
very nearly come to an end, but the old practice left an impres- 
Sion on men’s minds about Madeira which has never yet been 
dissipated. The popular impression about the island is that it is 
a sort of Northern Tahiti, a paradise on the African coast, where 
a girl with her lungs half gone may breathe freely in a glorious 
atmosphere, amid tropical scenery and a civilisation specially 
adapted to invalids. Part of this impression is true, but its total 
effect, according to Mr. Longman, is false. The climate of 
Madeira, though too relaxing for men in health, is, no doubt, 
equable and mild ; flowers will grow there, if they are cultivated, 
mM very rare profusion, and in Funchal the hotels are not bad, 



















completely new in this treatment, nor that he claims such | 


belonged to inflict suffering, it must be possible for Him to grant | 


clearer and more complete as we realise that he, being God, is | 
also the head and representative of the human race, and “his | 


| but there are other sides to the picture. The island, geologically 
| Speaking, is too young for residence. There has not been time 
| or opportunity, Madeira never having been part of the continent, 
lend nature to clothe itself. There is, especially in the southern 

portion, a striking deficiency of trees and wild-flowers. ‘“‘ The 
| voleanic ravines are arid and repulsive.” The ‘ general effect is 
an uninteresting bareness.” There are few birds, and fewer 
insects, and the air is therefore silent. There are no rivers, only 
torrents, dry when not rushing in fury, and there are absolutely 
|/no means of enjoying a walk. You can ride, though the 
|viding is rough, and you can be carried in a hammock, but 
walking even in the neighbourhood of Funchal is ‘ imprac- 
| ticable:—** There is nowhere to walk, and the walking every- 
| where—if you should walk—is most disagreeable. Wheeled car- 
riages are practically unknown ; there are three pony carriages in 
Funchal, but they are almost useless, and it is said that their 
owners intend to give them up. ‘They can be used only in some 
few of the streets of Funchal, and along what is termed the New 
Road, which is a mixture of a Rotten Row for riding and a very 
| fair road for carriages.” ‘There is nothing whatever to do but 
| explore, and for exploring there is little accommodation, there 
| being out of Funchal but two places where they take in lodgers, 
| and to one of these it is expedient to carry your own food. The 
Portuguese authorities do everything they can to discourage visi- 
tors, and the present Governor openly proclaims that he should 
be pleased if the means of communication were once more reduced 
| to one steamer a month, It is well that it should be recognised 
| that Madeira is for the strong, for the man who can do very 
| rough riding and climbing, as Mr. Longman did, can enjoy scenery 
| from the top of a ravine nearly 2,000 feet deep, and can eat any- 
| thing he finds to consume. Such a traveller may be rewarded 
by a scene of this kind :—* The beauty of the scenery culminated 
at the little hamlet of Crusinhas, whence we looked into a laby- 
rinth of dark precipitous ravines, formed by the gorges of the 
central group of mountains, whose peaks, fortunately nearly un- 
clouded for a time, resembled in their fantastic jaggedness those 
of the Dolomites. But their sides being densely wooded with the 
sparkling laurel, and the ravines themselves more tortuous, we— 
I will hardly say reluctantly—came to the conclusion that even 
| the Dolomitie gorges could not equal them. ‘There was none of 
| the splendid rock-colouring of the Dolomites, but for wooded 








| 





| ravines of deep mysterious gloom, descending from pinnacled 
| mountains, it is a great question whether Tyrol must not yield to 
Madeira.” But the invalid is better off in Algeria than Madeira, 
or in Pallanza than either, and avoids in the latter case a 
sea-voyage.——There is little else 
The paper on Burmah is dull, 


most unpleasant rough 
of mark in /raser this month. 
though it may remind readers how large the Burmese Empire 
once was, and how much we have swallowed up ; and the present 
article on the dresses and amusements of Germany reads to us rather 
| like a satire than a description. ‘The writer leaves on us the im- 
pression of being offended by homeliness, and sometimes descends 
to palpable caricature. German women, no doubt, are still very 
|much in the stage of our great-grandmothers, but would this 
account have been more than superficially true of them ?— 


“German women are almost entirely without personal vanity. Their 
solicitude about their clothes, the time spent in talking toilette, has its 
pathetic as well as its twaddling side. One may read beneath the talk 
of tags and rags, of chignons and chiffons, a very real and a very pain- 
ful humility. What, in our haste, we may take for vanity is just the 
reverse of it. This very anxiety as to appearance, this wearisome dis- 
cussion of sumptuary details, betrays a want of self-confidence, of self- 
| reliance, almost of self-respect, that at once grieves and depresses the 
outsider. They have no confidence in themselves, no belief in being 
ablo to please but by virtue of their coverings; their dress mnst do it, 
not they ; a German girl would expect a man to fall in love with her, if 
at all, when she had her best gown on; the gown counts for so much 
more to her humble mind, than the body and the soul inside it. The 
very words ‘ Putz,’ ‘ geputzt,’ have an eminently displeasing ring of 
tawdriness about them, suggestive of incongruous frippery and finery.” 
The question, ‘What was Primitive Christianity,” is answered 
by F. Newman, and the answer therefore need scarcely be read to 
be apprehended ; and the paper on ‘ The Blue-jackets and Marines 
of the Royal Navy ” does not tell us much that is new, except that 
| there are a hundred deserters a month, that the younger boys are 
| caught the better they like the life, and that the modern man-o’- 
| war's man saves his money, He is an entirely different style of 
| person from the kind of man described by Marryat, and evidently 
| regretted by the writer in /raser, the man who was either a brave, 
| shifty, careless child, or an incorrigible blackguard :— 
| Taking a good average typo, a man of twenty-six years of age, wo 
| find, as a rule, he is very steady, well-behaved, rather reserved, cleanly 
and sober, abominably conceited, personally vain to a degree; thinks 
| he can do anything, because he is obliged to have a smattering of so 
{ 
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many things; he is, however, civil-speaking, and has very good man-| Europe believes and France expects. It is easy to see where the 
ners ; he is careful, very careful, of his money, no one more so ; generally | weak places in this statement are. For instance, the Govern. 


married, and proud of his home and children; he looks at his life : 
seriously, feols that he has to improve it on all opportunities and to ment may on the approach of war suspend all formulas likely to 
fight through bravely; but he is very much inclined to be an eye-ser- | interfere with mobilisation, and the reserve is sufficiently trained to 


vant, for those above him have so much power over his present and | fjJ] up all gaps, but still the article should be carefully pondered 
future that he is naturally apt to look to them personally for approval, by all who imagine that the revanche will speedily arrive. Whi 
instead of doing his duty in a straightforward manner; he is not very ae . e 

pondering it, they should remember also that from the moment of 


hard-working, but still a wonderful amount of work can be got out of | P* f , ‘ 
him.” his appointment no party has seriously agitated the removal of 


In Blackwood, the new chapters of the tale of the Indian | General de Cissey, whose only superior is a trained and, within 
Mutiny called “The Dilemma” are much the most effective and | certain limits, an able soldicr. Blackwood’s ‘‘ Review of the 
stirring which have yet appeared. The Mutiny breaks out in this | Session” decides that it has been, “on the whole, pre-eminently 
number, and nothing could be better told than the story of the | satisfactory,” that Mr. Disraeli has wisely left the conduct of al] 
long and dreary suspense during the hot months of 1857, as the | measures, with one exception, to subordinates, but that it is due 
news came of one explosion after another, and the officers of the | to the celebrated chief of the Tories (Mr. Disraeli) that we “owe 
native regiments awaited their turn in futile attempts to believe | the existence of a party which now represents all that is best and 
that their troops would prove exceptionally faithful, and with no | wisest in the English character and aims, and is finally dissociated 
power to precipitate the crisis which they knew to be approach- from those influences which in times past have alienated it from 
ing. The conversation at mess on one of these days of dreary | the confidence of the country,”—on which what comment ig 
anxiety is given with great effectiveness. Some of the char-| possible? If the Tory party now represents ‘all that is best 
acters, too, are very ably handled, and the Brigadier’s wife, Mrs. | and wisest in the English character,” and if it is “finally dis- 
Polwheedle, is as amusing as ever, even in the thick of | sociated from those influences,” &c., and if it is ‘in full sympathy 
the tragedy which is approaching. It is evident that ‘“'The| with the national ideas of progress,” then, no doubt, we may 
Dilemma” will be a story of considerable power, but of | ‘hope for the guidance of a wise and sagacious rule.” If only 
the heavier matter by far the most valuable is the detailed| the premisses are accurate, there can, we entirely agree with 
account of the position of the French Army. We confess we find | Blackwood, be no doubt as to the conclusion. 
it incredible, so incredible that we suspect the writer of having] In the Contemporary, we weary somewhat of “Supernatural 
been deliberately deceived by officials anxious to make prepara- | Religion,” book and answers both, but for those who still retain 
tions unseen by Europe ; but Blackwood is usually well informed | an interest in a controversy certainly of high importance, Professor 
on military matters, the essayist is obviously competent, and some | Lightfoot is well worth study. The two papers, however, which 
of his statements as to the Direction are only too probable. IIe | will be most generally read are Mr. T. Brassey’s “The Advance- 
says the Direction has not been improved. General de Cissey, | note, what it is and why it should be abolished,” and Mr. Julian 
whom M. Thiers selected to reorganise the Army, was not equal | Hawthorne's‘ Saxon Studies.” Mr. Brassey has given an account of 
to that great task:—‘‘An honest man, a capable tactician, a| the advance-note which is perfectly lucid even to non-professionals. 
straight and valiant soldier, known everywhere for the bravery | The note runs in this form :— 
and energy he displayed at Borny and at Rézonville, he was de- “ Glasgow, 6th July, 1873, 
ficient in nearly all the special qualities needed for the grand| _ “Ten days after the departure of the ship from the last port or 
mission he had undertaken... . . Ho was not the man to exter- | P'**? @ the River or Firth of Oiyde, in which from any cause sho may 

be, before finally leaving for the voyage for which this note is issued, 
minate routine, to crush abuses, to enforce new rules, to suppress | pay to the order of (seaman’s name) the sum of £3 17s. 6d., provided 


bad habits, to stamp down opposition.” Ile fell into the routine, | the said seaman sails in and continues in the said vessel, and duly earns 
| his wages, being advance of wages according to agreement. 




















pleading his hope of gradual improvement, and the Direction is be 

NG pe os I (Signed) Ropert DovucGias, Master. 
very much what it was, crushed by the Bureaux, and by the old} «Po yfessrs. HENDERSON and Co., 

Generals, who, when asked for their opinion, report in favour of Hope Street, Glasgow.” 


the “has been,” and have crushed out, for example, any attempt | ‘This note the sailor discounts with some lodging-housekeeper, 
to improve the military boot :—‘The system of Direction now | grinks away the money, and is at last carried on board so drunk 
followed in the French Army is substantially the same as that} that for 24 or 48 hours he is useless, Moreover, it is because he 
which existed before the war, and which was manifestly the main | can get this note that, unlike any other skilled workman, he 
cause of the disasters of France ; nobody can pretend that any good | spends all he has earned on a voyage, reserving nothing for the 
result can be attained by perpetuating it.” As to recruiting, the | interval during which he is without an engagement. But for this 
reserve army is not organised, the territorial army exists only on | note, he would be under the compulsion which induces even a 
paper—where, however, be it remarked, M. Thiers always navvy to keep something in hand, and might in time become as 
intended it to remain—and the re-engagement of non-commis- provident as the man-o’-war’s man described above. No one is 
sioned officers has almost ceased. ‘They do not care to remain | penefited by the advance-note except the crimp, and it has been 
without the heavy bounty which the rich used to pay them to| condemned over and over again by Commissions of Inquiry; 
replace their sons, and consequently a vast majority of sous-ofjiciers | but the shipowners like it, becau se they fancy it gives them a 
have to be selected afresh every summer. This will increase the | hold over the men, and they have induced Parliament, by the old 
difficulties of mobilisation, already great, because, affirms the! aroument that a sailor is not a child, to refuse its abolition, the same 
writer, the French company, now only seventy-five strong, would | Parliament, be it observed, making every other form of post-dated 
suddenly have to be raised to 250. To effect this properly the cheque illegal. An advance-note is, on the face of it, a post-dated 
French Direction has invented a number of arrangements, and the | cheque. Mr. Hawthorne’s present article is on the Saxon Army, 
general result is thus stated :—‘Two companies have, several | ayq contains some statements which, notwithstanding all we know 
times and in different places, been put through the form of| 6¢ German discipline, seem almost incredible. He declares that in 
mobilisation, their reserves having been convoked for the purpose. Saxony an officer can sentence a soldier for disobedience or 
The results have been most singular, The armament and equip- mutiny to fatigue-duty for twenty years, and accompanies his 
ment were effected with reasonable rapidity ; for the 500 men were | statement by ‘enene Goubenees which, if they do not justify 
paraded, under arms, in uniform, in an average of five hours from | acsassination—an accusation Mr, Hawthorne would of course 
their muster at the dépot. But after that, three days were needed repel with horror—certainly will be so misinterpreted by many 
in each case for writing down the details and the numbers of the | ,oaders. He says:—‘Their terms of punishment vary from a 
equipments in the regimental books!” In other words, three days! ¢.w months to life, at the discretion of the officer. One cannot 
are wasted in forms rendered necessary by the excessively low | }, elp being surprised that the crime for which they do penance is 
strength at which regiments are kept. On paper, they are full, | 1 o¢ always murder. And indeed, if the question is of moral 
but in reality, instead of 1,800 men, there are only 1,200 ; and the accountability, were it not less sin to have slain him in one fiery 
Army does not exceed 285,0( 0 men altogether, supported by instant, than impotently to curse him in cold blood every day for 
an artillery which ought to consist of thirty-eight regiments with twenty years?” The men thus sentenced perform the most menial 
thirteen batteries each, but really consists only of thirty-eight tasks, settle gradually into sullen despair, and are, Mr. Haw- 
regiments with seven batteries each. The Committees entrusted | thorne affirms, the very flower of the Saxon flock :— 

with the reparation of this arm have only just decided in favour “T serutinised the faces of these canvas-backed fellows with morbid 
of steel cannon. The new fortifications are well imagined, but} interest. There is not a cheerful oneamong them: many have acquired 


they will hardly be completed till 1878. In fact, the French | a sinister expression; some are sullen-brutal, some sullen-obstinate, 

some sullen-fierce. Only a few have the passive stolidity of despair, 
| for hope is more obstinate than most misery. Some wear a hang-dog 
look; others stare us defiantly in the face. All this is what might be 
expected, but I was not prepared to find so many well-built heads and 








Army, in spite of the vigour of the Assembly, is not ready, and 
will not be ready for years, and in the present condition of the 
Direction, the reorganisation does not proceed at the pace which 
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countenances. I do not mean to say that there are any Liebigs or 
soethes among them, but only that their intellectual promise outdoes 
— of their unpariahed comrades—no difficult feat, Heaven knows. 
rth of a certain kind, are desirable in the leaders of the army, but 
“ ra the army itself. The analogy with man is strict. He must not 
pode his arms and legs, his liver and stomach, to be intellectual ; the 
head is the pl S 
to do anything in th 
There must be some unintentional exaggeration here somewhere. 
Either there must be a trial, or an appeal to the King, or the 
punishment is not inflicted for any serious period, except for 
mutiny with violence. As it stands described, it is cruelty of the 
most extreme kind, yet Mr. Hawthorne admits that it is supported 
by public opinion, the peasantry rising to arrest any “ Bestra- 
fene” who may endeavour to escape. ‘There are hundreds—* it 
may be thousands ”—of them about Dresden alone. 

The Fortnightly has no very striking contribution to our know- 
ledge, but many papers much above the average. Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, for example, contributes one called ‘The Inheritance of 
the Great Mogul,” deformed by discursiveness, and by his trick 
of pouring out thoughts pell-mell till they bruise each other, but 
full, nevertheless, of suggestiveness. The empire of Jenghis Khan 
has struck his imagination, and he thinks, with the late Mr. 
Thoby Prinsep, that the greatest dangers to India lie in the nomad 
population of Northern Asia, and in the enormous population of 
China :— 

“The aim of Genghis was literally the conquest of the world—as he 
conceived it,—and was nearer its accomplishment in his own life, and 
in that of two of his descendants, Kublai and Timur, than it bad ever 
been before, or is likely to be again. Tbe empire which he created 
counted within its limits probably one-half of the whole human race, 
and extended from the Sea of Okhotsk, at the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia, over the whole breadth of the continent as far as the Black Sea.” 
His descendants at one time ruled China, Northern Asia, India, 
Persia, Armenia, Russia, and Hungary, and their heirs are now 
the Czar, the Emperor of China, and the British Government, 
each of whom rules as a mighty empire a fragment of Jenghis’s 
dominion. Sir Rutherford believes that collision among them is 
inevitable, thinks that the Czar might urge the Tartars upon 
India, and renew the conquests of the Mongols; while, on the 
other hand, China is palpably upon the eve of a movement which 
may prove of the last importance to our safety :— 

“Holding in undisputed possession the larger share of the heritage 
of Genghis Khan, with at least threo hundred millions of subjects, and 
among them most of those warlike and pastoral tribes whose ancestors 
erossed the Danube six centuries ago~—with, practically, unlimited 
resources in men and means, if they only knew how to bring them into 
play—they cunnot be safely despised. Nor are they likely to view the 
Central Asian, or any other Eastern questions in which Western Powers 
are occupying themselves (little caring what an Emperor of China may 
think or do) in the same light as we do. Perhaps with something of 
their own superciliousness and overweening conceit, the Powers who 
have any interests at stake in the East, have too long assumed that 
China has no future, and takes no heed. The late exterminating wars, 
however, against the Mahomedan rebels in Yunnan and Shensi, on her 
southern and western borders; and tho march of her armies even now 
to the frontier of Eastern Turkestan, with the avowed intention of re- 
covering it from its present de facto ruler,—with as little care for the 
wishes or interests of either Russia or England as those countries have 

ever shown in their dealings with Asiatics for the will of China,—should 
teach another lesson.” 
We do not see that the Czar would gain by mobilising Northern 
Asia, where the people, once let loose, are certain to defy him, and 
we question if the Moguls ever brought masses of soldiers into 
India, but the danger from China may be real. Those huge 
masses could be urged forward through Nepaul and Burmah with 
aweight it would be difficult to resist and impossible to avoid, 
and Britain in self-defence would have to ally herself with Japan, 
and strike with both hands, and with an intention of ending the 
struggle for ever, at the centre of Chinese power. 
would have in such a contest the hearty sympathy of the people 
under her rule, who hate the Chinese from some race-fecling, and 
dread them from some tradition of their exterminating cruelty. If 
the land contest ever began, an able Viceroy might face the Chinese 
Army with a million Rajpoot soldiers behind him, and a convic- 
tion among the whole population that the British Army was a 
protecting and not a destroying force. There isa fine article by 
Mr. Bridge on the Mediterranean of Japan, the Inland Sea, which 
80 fascinates all who have seen it; a curious sketch of the revived 
Municipalities of Ceylon, where the passion for litigation rises to 





the height of a monomania, furnishing the grand excitement of life ; | 


and a poem on the “ Liberty of the Press,” by Lord Lytton, from 


Which we quote this striking thought :— 
“Low sank the Titan’s voice 
Into a meditative murmur. ‘ Yes!’ 
He mutter'd, as in commune with himself, 
‘And then, perchance, might they reveal to man 
That superhuman language, last e’er learn’d, 


ace for cerebration, and any other member that presumes 
at line ought to be licked into shape without delay.” 


Fortunately she | 


Whereby alone man’s soul may be express’d. 

Then, too, perchance, that soul at last set free 
From all that yokes it to the life of brutes, 
Might recognise the glorious destiny 

To which my purpose guides it. O man, man! 
| Dear, desperate essay of my great revolt, 

Could’st thou but understand me! Stupid gods, 

What profits you your immortality ? 

To be the same for ever, is to be 

For ever lacking life’s divinest gift— 

The faculty of growth. What good in that? 

But to be ever growing young again, 

From age to age eternally renew’d, 

Bebold the gift (a gift to gods denied) 

My forethought hath for man alone reserved! 

Death is the vain condition jealous Jove, 

To baffle mine ambition, hath imposed 

Upon its human instrument. O blind 

And undiscerning god, could’st thou not guess 

That to these hands the fetter thou badst forged 

Gave all they needed whence to forge a sword ? 

Mankind must die. The fiat hath gone forth. 

Die? When I heard that word of doom pronounced, 

More self-restraint I needed to repress 

A shout of joy, than when ’twixt bitten lips 

My groans I strangled upon Caucasus! 

Mankind must die? "lis well. By means of death 

Man’s race shall be, from age to age refresh’d, 

Perpetually growing young again. 

Death's salutary sickle, as it reaps 

The old grain, to the young the soil restores, 

A man is dead, long live mankind! From age 

To age, the experience of each single life 

Passes to its successor; ages roll, 

And in a hundred ages (what care I 

How many births as many deaths succeed ?) 

Man’s progeny surpasses head by head 

The stature of its highest ancestry. 

Hist! I have watch’d the ocean, watch’d the shore ; 

The sand rejected by the restless wave 

Grows, grain by grain, together, heaps itself 

Hligher and higher, hardens; and at last 

The wave, returning, breaks upon a rock, 

And is itself rejected. Human sands, 

Grains of humanity, rise, higher rise, 

Upon each other’s shoulders, and stand fast.” 

‘The Atonement of Leam Dundas” in the Cornhill promises 
well as a story, and is choked with delightful kit-cat sketches of 
people whom the authoress thoroughly comprehends—generally 
from the sympathy of dislike—and ‘‘The Hand of Ethelberta” is 
as original as ever; but the padding is rather poor. The best 
paper is the one on ‘Some Strange Mental Feats,” in which a 
clever writer argues that the feats of the calculating-boys do not 
necessarily indicate undiscovered powers in the mind, but only a 
special power in their imaginations. They can call up before 
them the figures they want, or diagrams in place of figures, as 
blinded chess-players can call up the board, and as Blake could 
call up the features of his sitters. ‘The writer acknowledges that 
the cleverest among them, like Zerah Colburn, must have had 
some other power, as he made his calculations quicker than a man 
could make them on paper, and he advances the following theory 
in explanation :— 

“The writer used formerly to pessess, though in a slight degree 
only, a power of finding divisors, products, and so on, which—unlike 
ordinary skill in calculation—required only to be expanded to effect 
what Colburn effected. It was, in point of fact, simply the power 
of picturing a number (not the written number, but so many ‘ things’), 
and changes in the number, corresponding to division or multiplication, 
as the case might be. Thus the number 24 would be presented as two 
columns of dots, each containing ten, and one column containing four 
on the right of the columns of ten. If this number were to be multi- 
plied by three, all that was necessary was to picture three set of dots 
like that just deseribed ; then to conceive the imperfect columns brought 
| together on the right, giving six columns of ten and three columns 
}each of four dots; and these three gave at once (by heaping them 
| up properly) another column of ten with two over.” 





| Would it not be simpler to imagine that Colburn could call up 
| the figures he wanted, and work them in the ordinary way, but 
| of course with the rapidity conferred by his exemption from the 
| necessity of using his hand? ‘That is merely an instance of ab- 
| normal memory, and if he possessed that, and also great quick- 
ness in detecting probable divisors—which he certainly had— 
| the problem would be very nearly explained. It would only re- 
'main to account for his knowledge of the processes, which he 
| always denicd, but which he may have rediscovered for himself. 


| — =e = 
| CURRENT LITERATURE. 

nie aaa 

| Water-Side Sketches. By W. Senior (“Red Spinner”). (Grant.)— 
‘* Practical Notes” are the words which form the heading of most of Mr. 
Senior's chapters, and his treatment of the subject bears out the pro- 
mise which they give. Tho Thames, the Devonshire streams, the 
Wharfe, the waters of Ireland, the Norfolk Broads, and the Welsh 
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streams, now, for the most part, harried most terribly by the tourist | 


(every other traveller in North Wales during July and August has a 


rod in his hand), form in turn the subject of his descriptions and his | 


advice. He is free, we are glad to observe, from the insufferable con- 
ceit which makes some fly-fishers despise all other kinds ofangling. We 
doubt, indeed, whether he is quite as much at home with the humbler 
sorts of fish as ho is with the trout and the grayling. As for the 
gudgoon, for instance, he remarks that “in running water, it is unneces- 
sary to use a float, for the gudgeon grubs on the ground like the barbel, 
which it somowhat resembles, and may be followed with the stream, tho 
The present writer has fishod 


line shotted according to circumstances.” 
for gudgeon for more than thirty years in the Thames, and has never 
seen a line without a float used either by professional or amateur. In 
fivo or six feot of water—and this is the common depth for a “ gudgeon 
swim ”—to fish without a float would be almost impossible. T'rom the 
bank—a few spots accopted—little can be done, though here, of course, 
the method would be more practicable. Bream-fishing in the Ouse is 
another kind of coarse fishing which the author describes with spirit, 
and ho has something worth reading to say about piko-fishing. He 
has noticed, we see, the curious fact that comes within the observation 
ice with which fish will 





of almost every angler, the extraordinary capri 
select the bait of one fisherman and consistently reject the other. The 
unsuccessful man may be the more skilful of the two, Sometimes the 

instance, in 


circumstances may be such—trailing behind a boat, for e, 





which skill can hardly be shown—and yet the same unaccountable 
preference will bo shown. We heartily recommend this amusing and 
useful little book. | 
The Story of Three Sisters. By Cecil Maxwell. 2 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—This is a novel of no common merit. Each of tho | 
threo sisters is an excellent study of character; Pamela, whom we may 
call the heroine par excellence, is a person who takes a place in one’s 
memory. The growth of her nature, from the somewhat unmanageable 
and cross-grained child to the noble woman with whom we part with so | 
much regrot at the end of the tale, is delineated with much skill and 
fecling. If the tale is melancholy, yet the writer has the art of recon- | 
ciling us to what we feel to be a necessary fate. We cannot help con- 
fessing that the fino nature of the gifted Pamela is not destined to the 
happiness which falls to the practical good-sense of Anne or the gentile 
worldliness of Emilia, But in truth the book gives us a whole gallery 
of lifelike portraits.. The stern old grandmother, whose schemes 
for founding a family have been so signally defeated by the 
unlucky accident of the three sisters; the good-natured, holpless 
father; tho insufferably conccited heir, and the lively Julia; sound 
sense incarnated in Joe, and unpractical genius in Harold Turrell; all 
these are distinctly good, though it is impossible to give any true idea 
of a book by such extracts as wo have space for. Yet we cannot resist 
the temptation of giving one charming specimen of the author’s manner. 
Pamela’s engagement has been broken off, and her little niece finds her 
in tears :—‘‘* Auntie, dear, why are you kying so? Did they give you 
nasty jam?’ she asked, with sudden recollection of her own small ill- | 





nesses, and of powders administered under that seductive disguise.— | 
‘No, Nancy. It isn’t the powders; but don’t you ery when you have | 
been naughty ?’—‘ Yes; but you're not naughty, you're gown-up.’ | 
— Ah! I wish I were not grown up,’ she sighed; ‘I wish I were only | 
a little body like you, and had only dono little naughtinesses that did | 
not hurt anybody much! You wouldn't love me any more if I were 
naughty, would you, Nancy?’ Nancy had just filled her little red 





mouth with a large strawberry, and was deprived of the power of speech 
for tho moment; but she nolided her head gravely, and when the 
strawberry was gone, she said, with unusual distinctness, * Yos, I suld, 
of course. That was the truost bit of comfort Pamela found in her 





troubles.” 
Therapeutic Means for the Relief of Pain. By Jolin Kent Spender, 
M.D. (Macmillan.)—This essay comes before us with the recom- 
mendation of having been honoured with the Fothergillian gold medal 
of 1874 by the Medical Society of London. We cannot profess to deal 
with the subject-matter of the book, which is of a special and pro- 
fossional kind, and lies beyond our scope, but we may say that the work is 
remarkably complete and exhaustive, and has interest even for the lay 
reader. Most persons are under the necessity of using or calling for 
the use of anwsthetics, and it often happens that a certain amount of 
choice falls to the patient or to his friends. To the medical profession, 
the volume must be of value. The present writer has observed, not 
unfrequently, indifference about and even ignorance of the resources 
which science has put at the disposal of the healing art. <A good text- | 
book on the subject should help towards removing both failings. 
Maude Whitefoord ; or, the Turn of the Tide. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
srothers.)—It is well that it should be generally understood by novel- 
writors—novel-readers know it only too well—that it is quite as easy 
to write a dull story about life on the Continent or life in Australia, as 
it is about life in England, There may have been a certain attraction 
of novelty when we read for the first time about sheep-runs as big as 
an English county, kangaroos, blacks, and so on; but the scenery is 
now familiar, and we demand that the characters should be something 
like life, the dialogue have something solid or sparkling about it, or 
the incidents, at least, possess something of interest. We cannot see any 
of these merits in Maude Wahitefoord, in which the people are about 





as tedious as it is possible to be. As for the style, lot this specimes 
suffice :— 

“ Melancholy and mournful as was in general tho expression of 
Jones's face, it was one of the most beautiful that could be seen, even in 
a land that can compare, and without disadvantage, with any coun 
under the sun in the matter of female loveliness, despite the limiteg 
number of its population, which of course narrows the choice.” 

And this, which is taken from the next page :— 

“ Now, though frequent recurrence of the malady known as deliring 
tremens in the case of Mr. Wyld rendered the presence of that gent). 
man on the station positively detrimental to its prosperity, while the 
contemplation of his partner’s eccentricities, together with tho anxig| 
produced by their somewhat complicated financial position, so oppresgad 
the temper and spirits of the junior partner, that he at length not on} 
lost heart, but also began to imitate Mr. Wyld’s pornicious example, stij] 
the intrinsic excellence of the station, aided by the energy and increasing 
experience of Hdward Ward, would have pulled them through, despita 
the neglect of the proprietor.” 

The only gleam of promise that we have found in the book is the 
passage in which Wyld, the ruined, drunken settler, recalls the hopes 
with which he had landed in the colony. 

Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory. (G. Street,)— 
This Directory has been immensely improved, and is now of great value 
to every one engaged in Asiatic or Colonial trade, and every one who 
has to correspond with a business man in India or any colony, 
or South America, Japan, Brazil, or Constantinople. It gives a 
full account of trade returns, tariffs, modes of communication, banks, 
Government officers, and merchants and tradesmen, and supplies 
within its rango exactly that kind of information which everybody 
wants occasionally, and nobody can find without endless trouble. The 
editors have tuken great pains to verify their statements, and we cap 
suggest only ono obvious improvement. Is it impossible to colour the 
edging as Messrs. Kelly do, so that the buyer may turn at once, without 
consulting even the indexes, which are, however, very complete, to the 
spot he wants to know about? The Directory, we may add, though 
that is no recommendation, is the only directory we ever saw printed 
in good-sized type throughout. 
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CHATIO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
anal ‘ae ready, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYANA: 
NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
ted by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters 
in the books of his every day reading. Large post 8yvo, 
with Five Coloured Plates aud Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings, 
ws cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s 6d, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


G. A. SALA IN THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

#An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the 
diverting pages aoe are adorned by some six 

engraved fac 
— which the illustrious author of Vanity Fair 
was perpetually scribbling in the margins of be oks, 
and on every scrap of paper which caine in his way, 
and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling 
es. 
a DAILy News. 

“Any one who would know the extraordinary fer- 
tility of Thackeray's genius in the way of comic pic- 
torial art shou'd look over the volume entitled 
*Thackerayana.’ Some of the sketches in this volume 
are £0 excelient as to create some wonder why 
Thackeray was not still more sucecessful in the same 
walk. Thackeray saw a good deal of the world, and 
he seized the s t points of nationality with infinite 
drollery and truth. Many of the sketches remind us 
of the strange pictorial puus with which Thomas Hood 
used to amuse the town in days when Thackeray was 
still quite young. But the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
had a more artistic sense than the admirable poet and 
humorist o whom we have alluded. Asa draughts- 
man be had more skill, more varied power, more 
grace, and a wider knowledge of character.” 

ScOTSMAN, 

“The book is light and yet substantial; it has that 
Thackerayan twang about it which is eminently satis- 
fying to the mind, and at the same time thoroughly 
amusing. The book is made up of sketches by Thacke- 
ray, drawn at various times. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more humorous than these; they 
seem to cast a new light upon old works, and to bring 
out more strongly that which is bumorous in them. 
Most of these little sketchesare inteusely funny. Good 
service has been done by the publication of this volume. 
It seems to reveal even greater possibilities in 
Thackeray's character than most of his previously 
published works have done.” 

GRAPHI®. 

“The world would lose sight altogether of one im- 

rtant sile of Thackeray's many-sided genius if it 
failed to study him as a draughtsman no less than as 
an essayist and novelist. And here in ‘ Thackerayana’ 
is the very material from which to form the truest 
estimate of his powers. Thackeray, according to the 
Tules of art, was but an indifferent sketcher. But in 
his own way, and as the illustrator of his own swift 
thoughts by a few pencil-strokes hardly less swift, 
Thackeray was worth a dozen better draughtsmen— 
and itis some of this work of his we get here; little 
marginal comments on his own or others’ writings, 
each the embodiment in grotesque outline of some sly 
bit of criticism and humour. The letter-press, too,— 
the running comments on Thackeray's life-history, 
the extracts that gave birth to the illustrations, often 
as racy as the sketches themselves,—is very cleverly 
put together.” 


Jilustra 






















LEEDS Mercury. 

* The book has origivated from the discovery, when 
Thackeray's library was sold in 1864, thit‘on the 
pages of odd Jittle volumes and on the margins and 
fly-leaves of some of the choicest works, pencil, or pen- 
and-ink sketches, of faithful conceptions, suggested by 


the text, touched in most cases with remarkable neat- 
ness and decision, were found abundantly dispersed.’ 
cst of these are preserved in this volume; anc 


although an attempt has also been made to illustrate 
the bent of the great novelisi’s mind by a selection 
from the passages marked in the books he used, we 


cannot doubt that the sketches will constitute the 
chief value of the book in the eyes of Mr. Thackeray's 
admirers. All the sketches di play a rare facility of 





touch, and many of thet 
huinct ‘alling more 
illustrations which Ho 


then anything else the comic 
1 supplied for his own works. 











To judge by the sketches now presented to the publie, 
there s¢ no reason to doubt that he was specially 
end wed an artist, aud that instead of winning for 
himself « high place in the world of literature, he might 
with y erance have become an eminent painter.” 
ECU. 

t persons enjoying the acquaintance of 

iam Makepeace Thackersy invariably annexed 

y scrap of paper in his viciui in the hope of 

fa sketch from his ever-active pencil. The 

lume owes its origin vot ouly to this habit 

on the part of his f ids, but to the fact that many of 
the bo ia the valuable library dispersed at the 
death { this jamented writer contained sketches by 
himse] some of these books fell into careful hands. 
The valve of such pictorial comments on the text was 
instantly recognised, cousisting as it does not alone iu 
the cleverness of the drawings themselves, but in the 
testimony they bear to the interest taken by the gilted 
Writer in particular passages of the works in his pos- 





Session; a 


Of these memento Early friends of the great novelist 








seconded the effuris of the collectors, and the result of 
the ir industry appears in the delightful miscellany now 
Offered to the public, which consists partly of biography 
and partly of extracts from his favourite authors, 






Copiously adorned with his own quaint pencillings.’ 
f PictoRiaAL Wor.ip. 

‘The most amusing volume, called ‘ Thackerayana,’ 
Contains a large selection of the great satirist’s 
sketches—nearly 600, indeed, They depict, as the 
title-page informs vs, * humorous 
School life, and favourite scenes and characters in bis 
€very-day reading.’ Some have been taken from 
boc k-margins, muny from vignettes never intended 
for the light, others, again, from odds and ends of 
manuscript, Altogether the book is one to lay on the 
drawing-room table for the unexpected visitor to take 
Up aud laugh over.” 


CHATTO and WLINUDUs, Piccadilly, W. 








-similes of the little caricature ) 
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| means were taken to obtain many more | 


incidents in his | 


eo BARNARD, late H.M.’s 41st | 


Regiment, B.A., F.L.S.. RECEIVES a few 
BOYS to educate with his own children, whose ages 
range up to 15. The situation is very healthy, and has 
been found beneficial for delicate boys. 
BartLow: Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham. 


JVASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 

4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS frum seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. 
application. 
ey DUCATION in BERLIN for 


LADIES.—High course of instruction by first- 


rate Professors. Comfortable home. Good references. | 


Apply, for prospectus, to Fraulein GLRARD, now in 
town. 11 Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead. 


To REE SISTERS, one of whom passed 

the Cambridge Exam/'nation for Women, living 
with their father in the neighbourhood of London, wish 
for a little GIRL under fourteen to EDUCATE with 
two others in their charge. The house is good, with 
large garden, and the complete hoime life also offers 
considerable educational advantages. 

Applications, with references, may be addressed to 
Miss FAUSTEIN, 213 Kiug’s Koad, Chelsea. 


ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Totten- | 


ham—An EXAMINATION for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to boys under fourteen, will 
be held in December. The School Course is arranged 


} to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance 
Credit | 


Examination at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
will be given for general proficiency iu Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, or for special 
excellence in any one of these subjects.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

*Of 59 pupils who have passed Examinations at 
the University of London under the new charter, 
fifty-one were placed in the First Division, and 
nineteen took honours, 


) OVER COLLEGE. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 


of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 


A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. | 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum, | 


Board in the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 
‘The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on September 14. 
Apply to the Head Master, or 

Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq, Town Clerk. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


i — 

This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL, 

The Master's Boarding-houses are within the College 
Grounds. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sonus of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 


New College, Oxford. 

YRIGHTON COLLEGE, 
Principal—the Rev. CuarLes BiaG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rey. Joseru Newron, M.A. 

There are two Divisions—the Classical and the 
Modern. 
Carpenters’ shop. 
healthiest part of Brighton. 
favourable to boys of delicate constitution, The Col- 
lege is endowed with 15 Scholarships. Terms, for 
boarders, 80 to 90 guineas per annum, according to 
ago; 
for non-boarders, £22 10s to £31 10s per annum, 

For further particulars address the Secretary. 

The NEXT LERM commences on Sept, 21, 1875. 


RCHUDEACON JOUNSON’S 
fe SCHOOL, OAKHAM. 

The Endowed Schools \‘ommission havirg provided 
anew scheme for this school, the Trustees will pro- 
~dto ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who must be a 
i Chere is a good 














The College is situated in the 
The climate is peculiarly 





ee 
Graduate of some British University. 


Master's ilouse, with accommodition for sixty 
Boarders. ‘There are aleo Exhibitions attached to the 
School, and tevuable both at the School and at the 


Universities. 
Tie Head Master's salary is fixed at £150 a year, to 
each 


which will be added the Capitatiou-fee on 
Scholar. ‘The charge for Boarding is not to exceed 
5) per annum 


i from B. A. ADAM, 
for the Head 





Full informution may be obtaing 
Esq. Oakham, to whom 
Mastership. testimonials, ¢ 









“LFRACOMBE IWOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON, 

Access 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. ‘Tariff on application 
to Manager. 

POYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

W PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker'’s name 


| and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
| Kirst Quality, 


trish Linen, and Crown ;" 
Second Quality, * Pa ax, trish Harp and Crown.” 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
penee. Wholesale of MAncus WAkb and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London, 
SOOLING, REFRESHING, — and 
INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 


* Royal 






LAND’S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, | 
| and allexposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 


heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OLL prevents the hair failing off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6a family bottles, equal 
to four smali; and 2ls per bottle. Of all Chemists. 


References and terms on | 


the Honorary | 





or for the sons of clergymen, 6) to 70 guineas; 


e sent on or be- | 


ible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 
Wines 


H. J. NICOLL, 


Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

Outfitters. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


q OR GENTLEMEN,.—U. J. NICOLL’S 
Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with 

gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


4 OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 
side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washi 

Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge an 

Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Kuickerbocker and 

Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2ls. Light Tweed 





| Overcoats, from lis; ditto, Melton, from 21s, 


YOR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 

Ulsters; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of special designs and materials. 


*.* 1. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS LN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manulactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


TRUE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 


| ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
Head Master—The Rey. WM. Bet, M.A., late Scholar 














silver. 
Fiddle | Bead ; King's 
Patterns :— or Old | or or 
Silver. /Thread} Shell. 
er doz. £sdad£ed£ 0a 
Table Forks or Spoons .........) 110.) 2 1.)2 6. 
Dessert do. do. is |1 2.);1 9.) 211. 
| Tea SpOOnS .......0ccccseorerresseceee] » MA] 1. 1 ° 





These are as strongly plated and in every respect 


| at least equal to what other bouses are selling as their 


first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 128 
r doz. 
Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four ; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 


| Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 


Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, Alb 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
; General Furnishing Ir nger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 





There is a good Luboratory and a well-titted | and | Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman St., 


and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


rate, 
ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOL, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artiticial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co. at the Royal German Spa, Brighten; 
and K. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Sureet, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Olid Chauntry House, Maldon, Essex, 7th Dec., 1874 - 
—, E. CRICK, Pharmaceutical Chemist, has great 
pleasure in communicating the following successful 
case of cure by the agency of ; 

PARRKR’S LIFE PILLS: 
4 “An old lady, a customer of mine, between sixty 
aud seventy years of age, residing at Latchingdon, 
issex, bas derived very great benefit from taking 
Parr's Life Pills. For a long time she was in @ very 
bad state of health, and nothing did ber any good; she 
could not go about her work, except with great pain; 
she had no appetite, She even went up to a London 
Hospital for relief, but without receiving the hoped- 
for benefit. She heard of Parr's Life Pills, and bought 
a box, and that single box wrought in ber a great 
change for the better; she is now quite a new woman, 
as regards health, strength, and appetite. y 

Messrs. T, Ropewts and Co. 8 Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. Sold by all Chemists. See cee 

JOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 

most beneficially in chronic skin diseases. 
Uicecations of the leg of long standing are best treated 
by acting on the plan recommended by Professor 
Holloway in bis carefully drawn up directions which 
accompany his remedies; the irritable character of 
the sores soon disappears, and in its place the d 
part is firstly cleansed aud purified, and megs? 
a healthy action of the biood-vessels ensues whic 
causes the ulcerated parts to fll up with sound tissue, 
and tuus the sore is eventually healed. To effectually 
establish the cure on a permanent basis, by acting on 
the blood itself, it is advisable to take the Pills in 
alternative duses at the same time that the Ointmentis 


| used Jovally. 
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if ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 

| COMPANY. 

Fatablished in 1836, and incorporated in 1874, under 
“The Companies Act, 1862,” 

Subseribed Capital—£3,750, _ in 75,000 Shares of £5\ 


O40 


REPORT ADOPTED AT THE HALF - YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING, 5th AUGUST, 1875. 

The Directors, in laying before the Proprietors 
the Balance Sheet of the Bank for the Half-year ended 
on 30th June last, have the satisfaction to report that 
after paying Interest to Customers and all charges, 
allowing for Rebate and making provision for ordinary 
Bad and Doubtful Debts, the Net Profits amount 
to £165,920 28 10d. This sum, added to £18,936 93 5d 
drought forward from the last account, produces a 
total of £184,856 12s 3d. 

They have declared an Interim Dividend for the 
Half-year at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, which 
will absorb £96.000, and after reserviug £6,093 15s to 
meet Interest accrued on New Shares, there remains a 
hulance of £82,762 17s 3d to be carried forward to 
Profit and Loss New Account. 

The Directors regret to report that an exceptional 
toss has been incurred through the failure of Messrs. 
A. Collie and Co, whose drafts upon various firms, 
amounting to £213,398 17s, held by the Bank, bave not 
been, or will not be paid at maturity, or in full. To | 
meet this Iuss the Directors have transferred from the 
Reserve Fund and placed to a special account the sum 
a@i £75,000, which, with the balance of Profit and Loss 
earried forward, will in their judgment be an ample 
provision for any deficiency that may arise. 

The Reserve Fund, after the above deduction, stands | 


| 
| 
| 
































at, £636 895. 

The Directors have the pleasure to report that they 
have} elected Mr. Robert A. Brovks (of the firm of 
Meaars. Robert Brooks and Co., of St. Peter's Cham- 
bers, Cornhill) to a seat at the Board, vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. N. Alexander. 

The rules and regulations for granting retiring and 
other allowances to Officers of the Bauk, having been 
submitted to Counsel for consideration, he has advised 
that it ie desirable that the resolution passed by the 
Proprietors at the Annual General Meeting held on 
4th February last, authorising the Directors to grant 
those allowances, should be confirmed by the Pro- 
Prietora at av Extraordinary Meeting, which, in con- 
furmity with notice already given, will be held after 
the conclusion of the present Meeting, when the reso- 
lution referred to will be submitted for confirmation. 

The Dividend, £1 12s per Share, free of Income Tax, 
will be payabie at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Branches on or after Monday, 16th instant. 
BALANCESHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 

BANKING COMPANY, 30th June, 1875. 
Dr. 
To Capital paid-up... £1,200,000 0 0 
Inatalmeats re- 
ceived in respect 
«f New Shares... 223,790 0 0 
£1,423,790 0 0 
Reserve Fund ...... 525,000 0 0 
Instalments re- 
ceived in respect 
of New Shares,,, 111,895 0 0 
—_—_— —- 636,895 0 0 
Amount due by the 
Bank for Custo- 
mers’ Balances, 
BO. 2222 .00-eee eee 21,249,000 17 1 
Liabilities en Ac- 
eeptinces, co- 
wered by Securi- 
hes —2..--...0005 1,960,488 6 0 
23,209,489 3 1 
Profit and Los 
Balance brought 
from ast Ac- 
SOBRE cccececosccece 18,936 9 6 
Gross Protit for the 
Half-year, after 
enaking provision 
for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts, 
VER. cccceccocesceceeee 445,438 7 
—— —— 464,374 17 0 
£25,734,549 0 1 
Caz 
By Cash on hand at 
Head Office and 
Bravebes, and 
with Favk of 
Engiand.. -... £3,200,454 3 1 
Cash yey at Call 
and at Notice 
covered by Se- 
eurities scocsse 2,989,906 17 3 | 
ee 66,190,391 0 4 
Investnee nts, viz. : 
Govrerpment and 
Guaranteed 
ee 2,021,814 16 9 
Other stocks and 
Securities ......... 82,103 7 6 | 
2,103,918 4 3 | 
Diseoanted Bills, | 
and advances to 
Customers in 
Townm and 
Country . 14,831,608 1 3 
iabilities 
tomers for Drafts F 
accepted by the 
Bank (as per | 
Contre) .......6.. 1,960,488 6 0 
_-_ — 16,792,096 7 3 
Freehold Premises in Lombard : } 
Street and Nicholas Lane, Free- | 
hold aad Leasehold Property at | 
the Branches, with Fixtures and | 
SESE wbeneatien 421,815 910) 
interest paid to Customers... evecceee 102,915 0 7 


! 
Salaries and all other expenses. at | 
Head Office and Branches, includ- 
ing Income Tax on Profits and 
Salaries ....... 123,412 17 10 


SOC COO Eten nanan teeeeenereens 








£25,734,549 0 1! 


| bourne, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interest paid to Customers, as above £102,915 0 





EEXPONSGE...0.0.0ccccccccccccccosesesccsoes do... 125,412 17 10 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to 

ROW AGCOUNE cseccvsesses-ceess-ccevevesens 53,190 6 4 
Dividend of 8 per Cent. for Half-year 96,000 0 0} 
Reserve to meet Interest accrued on 

NOW SUATOR......ccccvcoccesseees . 0938 15 0 
Balance carried forward. .c..o.cecece eoeee 82.762 17 3 


£464,374 17 


0 
By Balance brought forward from last 
PTI cisicorscndicurencsscencsacsoubtuesensece £18,936 9 5 
Gross Profit for the Half-year, after 
making provision for Bad and 
Doubtful DeVtS crccccscecccesereccsessesece 445,438 7 7 





£464,374 17 0 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
Balance-Sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, > Auditors. 

STEPHEN SYMONDS, ) 
By order, GEO, GOUGH, Secretary. 


London and C ounty B unk, 29th July, 1875. 





[ ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on 


the Capital of the Company, for the Half-year ended 
30th June, 1875, at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, 
will be PAYABLE to the Proprietors, either at the 
Head Office. 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the 
Company's Brauch Bunks, on or after Monday, the 16th 
instant, 





A order of the Board, 
W. McKEWA ! Joint General 
WHITBRE AD. TOMSON, Managers. 
21 Lombard Street, 6th August, 1875. 
PDHUN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
scorataring | GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
__ Secretaries | Jorn J. BROOMFIELD. 
B: FANE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNIN GTON and CO! 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
l AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London. 





Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ........006. £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year...... ooo 512.730 
Amount paid on Death to December ‘ast. +» 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 





years ended 31st December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate aw Bonuses hitherto 
BOEOE ..nccoreeevecossoconescncossesoosescosacosesee . 5,523,138 


Forms of Proposal, ‘&:. ep will be ‘pent on appilestion 


to the Office, _ 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. LINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman 
Parp-up C i ITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPE: NSATION PAID, "£915, 000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter ger 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
ascertained at their 
use of 





Shanghai, Sirgapore, Syduey, 
hama, on terms which may be 
office. They also issue circular notes for the 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sile of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits «f £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Lond mi, 1875. 


Py “LAZENBY and SON’S PICKL Los, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


and SON, svule proprietors of the celebrated Receipts. 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Coudi- 


| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, beg to remiud the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so mauy years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DE ; ERS THROUGHOUT THE 


ORLD. 


| JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


| Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 


| 


| 
| 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 














Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
POLSON’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATAO, &c., &c. 


CASW’S KNITTED 


ROUGH |, 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO WEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J, Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signuature— i 
“LEA and rae oe 
which will be placed on every bottle 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAU CE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crossk and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


MAP PF EN 
Ww* 


6 eeieee TE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 

FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 

FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 

FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY: 
Special Lists post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Free. Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


‘4 





EB B’S 


MANSION - House BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STRE&T (76,77, and 


73), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THB 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
PATENT WOOD 


H° WARD'S 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be applied to all even sar- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
r-hanging, beautiful in 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 











tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 

street, London, W. 
i IVER TONIC. (COMPOUND 
4 ESSENCE of QUININE and DANDELION,) 
For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI- 
LITY, and all LIVE® COMPLAINTS. 


Quinine and Dandelion require no recom- 
mendation, their use having in so many 
cases produced marvellous results. Price 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. To be ob- 
tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Houses. 

Mukers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 


H 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S ls 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
1 will promote luxuriaut growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TUIN Hair thickeued. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Bow, London, W.C. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. $ 

‘aTRNES. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
Dre AITAROS OF 728 GREAT Mocut. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
LipeRTY OF THE Press: AN OLD FABLE. By Lord Lytton. 
PARLIAMENT AND POPULAR GOVERNMENT. By E. J. Payne. 
THe MEDITERRANEAN OF JAPAN. By C. A. G. Bridge. 
Mr. Cross’s LABOUR Brius. By Professor Hunter, 
THe ELEATIC FRAGMENTS. By J. A. Symonds. 
A Home RULE EXPERIMENT IN CEYLON. By W. Digby. 
Some CLERICAL OBLIQUITIES OF MIND. By Rev. Percival Frost. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chaps. 38.40. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


= The Late H. T. BUCKLE. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


ILGRIM MEMORIES; or, Travel and Discussion in the 
Birth-countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. By JouN 
§. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “In the Morningland,” &c. 
“Contains some able and many eloquent passages."—Literary World. 
“The philosophical discussions in the form of dialogue between two men, each 
of great ability, though of different kinds and degrees, will be found very interest- 
Scotsman. 
a cape volume we have Mr. Stuart-Glennie at his very hest......His 
theorising is broken up by narrative, by picture, by incident; and so far as we 
have it, is given in the form of discussion or explanation, with ever and again the 
most suggestive and it teresting glimpses of his companions.......The author's 
thinking is uniformly characterised by penetration and grasp."—Vonconformist. 
«Contains matt r worthy of the utmost thought. It should be welcome to all 
who wish to see some concord return to the beliefs of men, because it is a serious 
and powerful statement on the part of one who totally rejects existing creeds, of a 
itive, an 
iene. because it bases this faith on a carefully-reasoned historical Jaw...... 
Many more points suggest themselves for comment in this deeply-reaching book. 





—Academy. " 
“This is a very remarkable work; an interesting book to read, and one that 


affords almust inexhaustible matter for discussion...... The author displays a re- 
markable talent for terning incidents and scenes into symbols and images of what 
was passing in his mind......A book so fall of matter as this must always be left by 
the reviewer witha seuse of the incompleteness of his task, and of having left 
bebind him much that deserves to be noticed."—ZL.raminer, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


A UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST, New Edition 
now ready, postage free on application. 

This Catalogue contains:—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin— 
Diary of the Shah of Persia—Livingstone’s Last Journals— Karl Kussell’s Recollec- 
tions—The Grevi'le Memoirs—Kinglake's Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. V.—Dorothy 
Wordsworth's Recollections of a Tour in Scotland—Sir 8. W. Baker's Ismailia— 
Fitzgerald's Romance of the English Stage—Saskatchewan, by the Earl of Southesk 








—Supernatural Religion—Mill’s Essays on Nature, the Utility of Religion, and | 


Theism—Rishop Wilberforee’s Essays—Mrs. Somerville’s Autobiography—Memoirs 
of Sara Coleridge—The Parisians, by Lord Lytton—A Kose in June, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—My Mother and I, by Mrs. Craik—Jessie Trim, by B. L. Farjeon—Blue 
Beard’s Keys, by Miss Thackeray—Katerfelto, by Captain Whyte Melville—Far 
from the Madding Crow)—and more than Five Hundred other leading Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, with many older Works, several of which are 
out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFICE: 2, Kina STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


enthusiastic faith. And it should command the attention of the student | 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Ayrnorr 


TROLLOPE. With Forty Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 213. 
NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


SIGNA 7 a Story. By Ovurpa. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 
. NEW NOVEL by T. A. TROLLOPE. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other Stories. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


EMMA CHEYNE. By Exuts Branpr. Crown 


8vo, 108 6d. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By GeorGe Weppe DASENT, D.C.L, Anther of 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3is 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





FRANK BUCKLAND'S NEW WORK. 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 


ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND, With numerous Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, 12s, 
From THe Grapnic.—“ We welcome once more the freshest end nres? genial’ 
of the many writers who aim at popularising among us habits of observation, and 
the intelligent love of vatural history.” 


WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 


BRITTANY. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” &c. With lllastrations by 
Colonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


From THe SATURDAY Revigew.—“ We have, perhaps, said enough to show with 
what upirit the author describes a sport which has all the attractions of danger. 
and which sporting enthusiasts may probably still enjoy within casy reach of their 
homes.” 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By F. Jacor. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


FroM THE SpPecTATOR.—* We do not call to mind any previous work of travel 
which deals at all with the interior of the Philippines, or that any ot her writer has 
given us a notion of the lavish natural beauties and treasures of the richly-en- 
| dowed island kingdom. In the present instance, the writer sup plements his 
| personal observation by carefully-acquired information from official and scientific 
sources, and gives us a volume which deserves the highest praise for its com- 
pleteness, its arrangement, its interest, and its modesty.” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
ealt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, AN CI ENT 
City. 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
4 in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. ’ 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. London: VI 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chomists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 








IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the This day is published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Seventy-two Illustrations on Wood, cloth gilt, price %&- 


STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 


RTUE, SPALDING, and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





mati FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES ~ 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually | 
| 
| 


T 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E , S. A.D. 1700. 


solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Swreet, 


Finsbury, London, E.C. Evectro For 





| TABLE KNives, IVORY, per doz. 
s—Table, 24s to 5 

» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; e 16s to 30s. BaATus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
| 


from 19s to 55s, Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6a to £26. 
8s; Dessert, 16s to29s8. StToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

















} ey S SEA SALT is not merely Parier-Micue TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. BEepsTeEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

a healthful luxury, but has produced really | FLecrrRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Conrnices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- | Dish Covers—Tin, 238; Metal, 658; Electro, £11 lis. GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do. £6 @s. 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, | ELecTRao Cruets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | — Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
&c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of ” Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, KiITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
imitations. | LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &¢. Kircnen UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 

= ————SS==== : | Bronzed TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TurNnery Goons, BrusHEs, MATs, &c. 
JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL | Coat-Scurries anv Vases, Boxes, &e. T00LS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &re. 
| CLockS—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hanies, ae 


A AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from 
objectionable ingredients. 5s 64.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


Al 


HAIR CORLING FLUID, 248 High 
4 Holborn, London.—A LEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
& perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 
38 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 





Sole 











CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halla, &e. 


discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
Perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 


Kitcheners are thoroughly 


| Kitcheners, and roasting ¢ 


of heat; and they properly 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description These 


effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
ventilate the Kitchen, The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
an be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to dierent 


Member consists a. ; ; “ - > Md " Sy 
Set. consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly | ¢.tablishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


Shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 


ROBE, 2/0 rie ioe, 108 04, sont carriage free—ALEX. 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or | 
tWo stamps, | 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 
VILLE. Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonaz, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&c. 2 vols., 21s, 

“A yery interesting memoir. The work brings us 
within the presence of Napoleon I., and its anecdotes 
about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine 
and very characteristic. Readers will find in these 
pages much to delight them.”—7Zimes. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell 
Bury. 8vo, lds. 

“A charming book, fresh, lively, and amusing.” —Post. 


Our Bishops and Deans. By the 


Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 
2 vols. demy S8vo, 30s. 
“This work is as thoroughly honest and earnest as 
it is interesting and able.”"—John Bull. 


Rambles in Istria, Dalmatia, and 
MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s, 
“A handsome and trustworthy volume pleasantly 


written.”—Afhenwum. 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. CHEAP EpiTIONn, forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” 5s, bound and illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


Author of *‘ Simplicity and Fascination,” &e. 3 vols. 


The History of a Heart. By 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“This story is natural and very interesting, the 
personages all life-like,”"—Standard. 


Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of 
Mrs. Dunstable and her daughter, are 
admirable.”"—/al!l Mall Gazette. 


A Wife's Story. By the Author 


of ** Caste,” &c. With other Tales, and Preface 
containing Letters from the late Mr. CHARLES 


Eglantine. ; By the Author of 


“St. Olave's.” 
“ There is a great charm in the story of ‘ Eglantine,’ 
and we very heartily recommend it,” —Sritish Quarterly. 


Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs. 


GORDON SMYTHIES, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 
&e. 3 vols, te [August 13, 
The CHURCH and the DEVIL. F 
OR CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT 
the DEVIL, See Dr. BEARD'S “ AUTOBIO- | 
GRAPHY of SATAN.” Price 7s 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 
AMLET; or, SHAKESPEARE’S 
PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. A Study of the | 
Spiritual Soul and Unity of Hamlet. By MercapdE, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Pauline, 





In 1 vol. 8yo, cloth, price 12s 6d, 
ALKER’S ORIGINAL. Edited by 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S. This Work treats of the 
Arts of Dining, Travelling, and attaining High Health, 
and on Religion, Morals, and Manners, and contains a 
series of Essays, based on inquiry and experience on | 
Dole-giving and Poor Laws and the means of im- 
proving the condition of the Poor and Destitute. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


NEW WORK (and Cheap Edition) by Dr. VANCE 
SMITH. 
PIRIT and WORD of CHRIST. 
Post free, 1s. 


Address, Mr, H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 


M® 


‘ Ww ready, New Edition. 
FELTOE = and 


Free by post. 


SON’S 


No 
SSRS. 
PAMPHLET. 

27 Albemarle Street, _* 


WDLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for! 





No, DOCX VIII, Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. ' 

THE STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. f 

NAN: A SUMMER SCENE. | 

Rivers :—Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers— | 
Etchings on the Loire—Etchings on the Moseli'e— 
Life on the Upper Thames—Taunt’s Map aud Guide 
to the Thames. 

THE Ditemma. Part IV. 

THE SWINE-HERD OF GADARA. 

MY SwAN-Sone. 

@dracca! Odracca! 

REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLACKWoOOp and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EMARKABLE, — very 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excelient, refreshing, | 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists | 


AUGUST, 1875. 


i 


a 
Remarkable | 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
TO BE FOUND AT 
MITCHELL'S SECOND-HAND BOOK STORES, 
52 PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, 
Opposite the New Government Offices. 


12mo, cloth, price 2s nett (published at 3s 6d). 


DRAUGHTS. Sturge’s whole Theory 
and Practice of that Scientific Recreation, clearly 
illustrated by a large number of Critical Positions 
to be Won or Drawn by Scientific Play. 

MiTcH ELL’s Second-hand Book Stores, 52 Parliament 

Street, S.W. 


18mo, pp. 318, cloth, price 1s 6d nett. 


VINCENT BOURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Latin and English. 
MITCHELL’s Second-hand Book Stores, 52 Parliament 
Street, 8.W. 


8vo, illustrated with 14 Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 
2s 6d; by post, 2s 9d. 


The VESTMENTS of the CHURCH. By 
the Rev. W. B. MARRIOTT. 
MITCHELL's Second-hand Book Stores, 52 Parliament 
Street, 5. W. 


Imperial Svo, pp. 219, with 211 fine Illustrations, cloth, 
price 10s nett (published at £2 12s 6d). 


The PALACE of ARCHITECTURE: a 
Romance of Art and History. By George WiGut- 
wick, Architect. 

MITCHELL’s Second-hand Book Stores, 52 Parliament 

Street, S.W. 


To MEMBERS of PARLJAMENT.— 
LARGE or SMALL QUANTITIES of BOOKS 
PURCHASED (immediate Cash Payment). Also 
the best price given for Parliamentary Reports 
and Papers which are of no further use. 

Please Note Address—R. J. MITCHELL and Sows, 

Second-hand Book Stores, 52 Parliament Street, West- 

minster, opposite the New Government Offices, 


Now ready, with Plates, crown 8vo, post free for 2s, 


DESCRIPTION of GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


With Notes on the Construction of large Geo- 
logical Models. By T. Sopwith, M.A., F.RBS., 
F.GS. 
“The models described in this book were examined 
and approved by the late Sir Charles Lyell.” 


London: 
R.J. MITCHELL & SONS, 52 Parliament Street, S.W. 





New Uniform Edition, in one handsome volume, 
Sonate 


price os, 
POSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S 
v WORKS. 
Now ready, an entirely New Work. 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS, 
Also just published, 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS, 
FABIAN’S TOWER. 
In the press. 
The WRECKERS. 
JAMES WeIR and KNiGut, Publishers, Stationers, 
and Booksellers, 233 Regent Street, W. 
QUAGRAPHS.—WILLIAM TEGG 


and CO. beg to announce that they have now 


ready for delivery the following Aquagraphs, beauti- | 


fully Coloured by Hand and Mounted :— 
Bolton AbDbeY.......cccccceees ecvecveseesoes 
Dignity and Impudence ....,......4.. ° 
Lion Dog of Malta 
No Place Like Home 
Lady and Spaniels ‘ 
Highland Shepherd's Home ....... 
Others to follow. 


..+.(Landseer). 
(Do.) 
(Do.) 
(Do.) 
(Do.) 
<Do.) 





Catalogues will be forwarded by sending Trade Card. | 


12 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers aud milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Ils per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain tigures, and 


NEW WORK ON PORTUGAL. 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL, 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 
With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotherog 
Estcourt. 


FROM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Mr. Latouchg 
has produced a singularly agreeable and interesting 
book......[t is obviously the work, not only of a scholar 
and historian, but of a very acute observer of men ang 
manners, who, having seen the cities and come tg 
know the mind of many peoples, has acquired that 
width and justness of view, that detiniteness of cop. 
ception of a race and its tendencies, which is the last 
accomplishment of the philosophical traveller, No 
reader, however—no lady reader of the circulating 
library ty need not be frightened by the word 
philosophical; for Mr. Latouche writes with a sort of 
half-careless ease, and seldom puts his remarks into 
the form of general propositions......A pleasanter book 
we have seldom met with, nor one which is more con. 
spicuously the outcome of an acute and highly culti- 
vated mind.” 

FroM THE SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Latouche's Travels arg 
delightfully written His book is as fair as it ig 
pleasant, as full of information as it is sparkling 
with humour.” 

From THE Fietp.— We have read through the 
work with great pleasure, and can cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers,” 

From NAturs.—* Mr. Latouche's narrative is full 
of interest and instruction.” 

From THE NONCONFORMIST.—“ Mr. Latouche hag 
produced a work equally novel in its information and 
interesting in its social descriptions.” 


London: WARD, LOOK, and TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row, E.c. 


This day is published. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW: 
OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE 
TIBET TO 'THE INDIAN CAUCASUS, THROUGH 

THE UPPER VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA, 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
8vo, with Map of the Author's Route, &c., price 1s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This dayis published. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT 
OF 1874. 
WITH NOTES UPON FARMING AND FARM 
LABOUR LN THE EASTEKN COUNTIES. 
Py FREDERICK CLIFFORD, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
REPRINTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM “THE TIMES.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. 375, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published, price Is. 
| Py a and RAILWAYS in INDIA.W— 
Two short Treatises on the Permanent Settle- 
ment Problem and Purchase of the Railways in India 
by the Indian Government. By J. Hector, Deputy 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, 
“Opens up two very wilde questions with regard to 
our policy in India.”’—Liverpoo! A/bion, 
* The importance of the subjects discussed, and the 
intimate relations existing between the British public 


; and the European dwellers in the East, call for a wider 
| consideration of the matter, and justify the publication 


of this pamphlet in its more extended sphere....,..The 
whole subject seems to be exhaustively discussed by 
the painstaking and diligent author who, at a most 
opportune moment, has placed it before the public in 
a very intelligent and readable form.’—Railway Record, 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 





FAMILY, 
| 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


mourning | 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, und DUBLIN, 1868. 


| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


at the same price as if purchased at the London | 


General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 

Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 

ing at a great saving to large or small fumilies. 
JAY'S 


Y's, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245. 247, 249, and 251 Regeut Street. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
er of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOON 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


Ord 

4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 

fandard. 

* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"— Food, 


S 


4 


| Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


PRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
rticles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.” —/o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 

J. 5. FRY and SONS. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


] INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
J This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
§ ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in prefereuce to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use aud exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 
\ DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
LX PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
| Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or **CANDLE 
| GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of 
| Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Caandiler. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 
MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 


he late Fettx WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 


t 
— Bs Napoleon the Third.” 2 vols. 8v9, 25s, with Full-page Illustrations 


Se eae Whiteh iu his dai 
d it ve leasant to follow Mr. itehurst in his ly 
“We have few ie Whitehurst was eminently qualified to describe the 


through Paris. Mi € 
pet wou able heartily to recommend it to our readers."—Standard. 





Sankeyism—A Prize-fighter's Sermon—The Jubilee Singersa—A 
Moody ot scones Sermen—The Music of the Spheres, &c. 
Now ready, Mr. DAVIES'S New Volume, forming the SECOND SERIES of 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAurice Davies, D.D., Author of 
“ Orthodox,” “* Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” In 1 vol. 8yo, 14s. 


NEW WORK by W. GILBERT. 
DISESTABLISHMENT from a CHURCH POINT 
of VIEW. By W. GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ De Profandis,” 
&e. 
J. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 


BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H. 
Bapen Prirciarp, Author of “A Peep at the Pyrenees,” “ Tramps in the 
Tyrol,” &c. Inl vol., 7s 6d. 

“His pictures are all so bright and pleasant.”—S/andard. 
“It is a thoroughly genuine book, written by an indefatigable tourist."—Court 


Journa’. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 
xoW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
FIGHTING the AIR. By Fronexce Marryat, 
Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” * Wer Lord and Master,” 
* Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 


of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ** The Impending 
Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &. 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 
ArnswortH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” 
“Manchester Rebels,” &e. 3 vols. 


Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By Janes Grant. 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &c 
3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 
LISSADEL ; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. 


Juuivs Potuock. In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST Sir MASSINGBERD.” 


WALTER’S WORD. By Jamrs Payy, Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Murphy's Master,” “* Found Dead,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author's powers of observation are considerable.”"— Atheneum, 
“Is, in our opinion, the best novel Mr. Payn has yet written.”—John Bull, 
“Mr, Payn has made great progress in his art as a novel-writer.”"—S/andard, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY.” 
RAM DASS. By Cuarres Ferrx, Author of “The 


Notting-bill Mystery,” &c. 8 vols. 
“Reveals power of thought, construction, and great dramatic skill.”"—JZell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


WAS ita MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. 3 vols. 


“This is a novel of n> mean pretensions, and will, no doubt, satisfy a great 
number of persons that it is not only readable, but enjoyable."—Morning Advertiser. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. 


L, Kenny, 3 vols, 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Faancis 


CarRk. 3 yols. 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. 


By Mrs. SANDERS. In 1 vol 





London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherino Street, Strand. 





LOXDoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. | 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. } 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages, 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6: Life Membership, £26. | 
Fifteen volumes are ailo ed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room | 


pen from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


THE CURATE IN CHA 


Commences in the AUGUST Number of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 





Monthly, 1s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CXC. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-4. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN Russia. By H. 8S. Edwards. 

Tue OLYmric GAMEs IN 1875, By J. P. Mahaffy. 

SPACE FOR THE PEOPLE. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

LinpuM CoLonta. By E. A. Freeman, Esq. 

Cuckoo. By Mrs. Brotherton. 

EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. By Rey. E. Carleton Tuffnel 
A DeAp MAN. 

. THE ARABS IN PALESTINE. By C. Clermont Ganneau. 

. HAUNTING Eves. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


PARP wwe 


— 
wes 9 








(Tue AGE of PERICLES: a History 


Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopour 


By W. WATKIss LLOYD. 2 vols, Syo, 21s. [This day. 


R GE, 


A CHAPTER OF UNIVERSITY History. By Mark Pattison. Part 2. 


. INDIAN Notes. By James Routledge. No. 2.—Inudian Cities and Stations. 


of the 


vwsian War. 


[YPRESSIONS of LONDON SOCIAL LIFE ; 


with other Papers, suggested by an English Residence. By E 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“An amusing little book; likely to be popular on both s 
Atlantic.”"—Athenxum. 


HE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, P 
Speculations on a Future State. Second Edition. with New Pr 
price 10s 6d, 


“ This book is one which well deserves the attention of tho 
religious readers......It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scienti 
into the possibilities of a future existence.”"—Guardian. 


NOW READY at all the LIBRARIES. 


ASTLE DALY: the Story of an Trish 


S. NADAL. 
[This day. 


ides of the 


hysical 
eface. 5vo, 
(This day. 


ughtfal and 
Uc grounds, 


Home 


Thirty Years Ago. By ANNig Keary, Author of “Oldbury,” 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 3ls 6d, 
“ This book is worthy of the author of that very clever nove 


1 ‘Oldbury,’ 


Tt reminds us of some of the best of Miss Edgeworth’s pictures of Irish 
life......We sincerely hope that * Castle Daly’ will find many readers both 


in Ireland and England. It is not only a very pretty story. 
calculated to remove many old prejudices which have grown i 
of faith on both sides of the Ciuannel, but which are noue the le 
heresies." —Standard. 

“ Though the author is evidently quite alive to the humorous 


It is a book 
nto articles 
88 pestilent 


side of the 


Irish character, it is rather what was pathetic in the history of those un- 
happy- years that she tries to set before her readers; and this, to our 


thinking, she has done extremely well."—A/henwum. 


yp the STUDIO: a Decade of Poem 


s. By 


SEBASTIAN Evans, Author of “Brother Fabian’s Manuscript.” Extra 


fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


[This day. 


“The workmanship of the volume, and the intellectual power which it 
unquestionably shows, lift it above the common level of to-day's minor 


poets." —Athenzum. 


“The finest thing in the book is ‘Dudman in Paradise, a wonderfally 
vigorous and beautiful story...... The 2m is a most remarkable one, full 


of beauty, humour, and pointed satire."— Academy. 


OCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 


Menander. By the Rev. J. P. MAWAFFY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 64 


[This day. 


“ He gives us a series of thoughtful and intelligent pictures of the home 
life of the ancient Greeks, and undertakes to explain how they reasoned, 
and felt, and loved; why they laughed and why they wept; how they 
taught and what they learned...... The book, as a whole, is really a valu- 


able addition to the classical library."—Saturday Review. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By R. C. 


TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra feap, 8vo, 5s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


(This day. 


(This day. 


OLDBURY. By Annie Keary. Crown 8vo, 


price 6s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


HRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Arcuer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[This day. 


(THe CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction and 


Notes by R. C. JeBs, M.A., Public Orator in the University of 
and Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Ext 
Gs 6d, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Cambridge, 
ra feap. 8vo, 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 


AND 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, MANCHESTER, 


LIMITED. 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 AND 1867. 





Capital 


In 25,000 Shares at £10 each, payable as follows:—First Issuo, 
No Call to exceed £2 per Share. 


required, at intervals of not less than two months. 


returned in full. 


£250,000, 


7,500 Shares, £1 on Application, £2 on Allotment; the balance gs 


Should no Allotment be made, tho Deposit will be 





Directors. 
BENJAMIN ARMITAGE, Esq., Albert Mills, Pendleton, Manchester. 


WALTER BELLHOUSE, Esq., Sale, near Manchester. 


J. R. HAMPSON, Esq. (Director of the Imperial Hotel Company, Limited, Blackpool), South Parade, Manchester. 


JAMES LEWIS, Esq. (Messrs. James Lewis and Co.), St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
WILLIAM SHARP, Esq. (Chairman of the Victoria Hotel Company, Limited, Southport), Manchester. 
HENRY TURNER, Esq. (Director of the Victoria Hotel Company, Limited, Southport), Woodlands, near Stockport. 


BANKERS. 
MANCHESTER and COUNTY BANK, Manchester, and Branches, 


Soricitors. 
Messrs. WILD, BARBER, and BROWNE, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 
Messrs. EARLE, SON, ORFORD, EARLE, and MILNE, 44 Brown Street, Manchester. 


ARCHITECTS, 
JOHN WHICHCORD, Esq., 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; EDWARD SALOMONS, Esq., 31 South King Street, Manchester, 


SECRETARIES (pro tem.)—Mr. HENRY KENDRICK, 


London. Mr. EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Manchester. 


Temporary Orrices.—24 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 38 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of meeting the constantly in- 
creasing demand for Hotel accommodation and for constructing a Safe Deposit in 
Manchester. 

With these objects in view a plot of freehold land has been secured in Deansgate, 
by Victoria Bridge, covering an area of about 3,580 square yards, or 32,220 feet, on 
which it is intended 

To erect an HOTEL, containing about 400 rooms ; 

To erect about 60 suites of commodious Offices, Shops, Sale and Show Rooms, &e. , 

To construct a fire and burglar-proof SAFE DEPOSIT, for the custody of Se- 
curities and other valuable property, on a plan similar to that of the National Safe 
Deposit Company, Limited, in London; and 

To provide Turkish, Swimming, and Private Baths. 

The designs for the intended Buildings have been prepared by Mr. JOHN 
WHICHCORD, the Architect to the National Safe Deposit Company, Limited, and 
who has also been entrusted with the erection of some of the largest Club-houses 
and Hotels in England; and of these designs the following is a brief explanation , 


viz.:— 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT 


will comprise two Chambers or Galleries in the Basement, each capable of con- 
taining between 5,000 and 6,000 Safes, absolutely fire and burglar -proof. 


THE HOTEL. 
Ground FLoor.—Entrance Hall, 40 by 40; Coffee Room, 92 by 59; Commercial 


Room, 40 by 40; Billiard Room, 57 by 42; Smoking Room, 40 by 29; also— | 


Restaurant, 66 by 47; Refreshment Bar, 70 by 29; a Bodega, 50 by 34; with 
nine shops opening into them, fronting Deansgate. 

First FLoor.—Ladies’ Coffee Room, 40 by 34; Drawing Room 40 by 40; and 33 
Bed, Sitting, and Bath Rooms: also—Two Auction and Sale Rooms, 41 by 29 


and 38 by 27 respectively; and Two Show Rooms, 33 by 25, and 20 by 15 | 


respectively; all lighted from above. 

On the Ground, First, and Second Floors, there will be 54 suites of Offices, all 
easy of separate access. 

Seconp FLoor.—42 Bed, Sitting, and Bath Rooms. 

THIRD FLOOR. —56 do. do. 

FourtH FLOoR.—56 do. do. 

Firtu FiLoor, —56 do. do. 

SIXTH FLOOR. — 56 do. do. 

BASEMENT.—About 6,650 feet superficial will be devoted to the construction of 
the Safe Depository, and the remainder will be appropriated for a Turkish Bath 


(88 by 40), a Swimming Bath (105 by 30), hot, cold, shower, and vapour baths, | 


cellarage, &c. 

These designs are subject to such alterations and modifications as the Directors 
may deem expedient. 

The situation is one of the finest in Manchester, and has three frontages: is little 
more than 100 yards from the Exchange, within a few minutes’ walk of the Victoria 
Railway Station, and in the immediate neighbourhood of important buildings, used 
as offices by merchants, manufacturers, and others. 


| The profits of the Company will be derived from the following sources:—The 
Hotel, Restaurant, Bodega, and Bar; the rents of the Offices, Shops, Auction and 
| Sale Rooms; the Safe Deposit; Turkish and Swimming Baths, &c. 
| Judging from the returns of the Charing Cross, the Langham, the Queen's 
(Hastings), the Grosvenor, the Victoria (Southport), and other large Hotels, and in 
| view of the present insufficient Hotel accommodation in Manchester as compared 
| with its wealth and importance, the Directors consider themselves justified in antici- 
pating from the Hotel receipts alone a very large revenue. The following state- 
| ment of actual receipts and profits, as shown by the published Balance Sheets, will 
| Show that this branch of the Company's business may be expected to realise con- 
| siderable profits:— 


| Charing Cross Hotel, gross Receipts for the half-year 
} _ ending 51st Dec., 1874 
Langham Hotel ditto to 30th June, 1875 
Queen s Hotel (Hastings) 12 months to 31st Dec., 1874 
Grosvenor Hotel 6 months ditto ove 
Brighton Hotel 12 months ditto coe 
Victcria Hotel (Southport) 12 months to Ist Nov., 1874 


£39,853 
50,990 
25,410 
18,334 
49,729 
26,241 
Depositories for the safe custody of securities, deeds, wills, and other documents 
and articles of value, have been in successful operation in the United States of 
America for many years, and have proved highly remunerative to the proprietors, 
and have lately been successfully introduced into London. In providing a Safe 
Deposit at Manchester, this Company will meet an acknowledged and increasing 
waut; and, although affording accommodation of a very extensive character, to meet 
even the requirements of so large a city as Manchester, it is expected that it will 
he speedily taken up; preference will therefore be givea to the Shareholders and 
their Nominees in the application for Safes. 
The Returns from this branch of the Company's business alone will yield a very 
large income. 
The Shares of the National Safe Deposit Company are now quoted at a premium 
| (although only opened for business on Ist July, 1875). 
The Offices, Shops, Auction and Sale Rooms, Baths, &c., may also be relied on to 
| produce a large revenue. 
| These various sources of income lead the Directors confidently to believe that 
| the Shares of the Company will pay large dividends, and command a high value ia 
| the market. 
| All expenses of every kind up to the time of allotment will be covered by pay- 
ment of I'wo per cent. upon the Capital of the Company. 
Applications for Shares must be made to the Bankers in the annexed Form, 
accompanied by a deposit of £1 per Share. 





Net Profit £10,679 
13,490 


" 


The following contract has been entered into :— 
30th July, 1875.—Between GEORGE GAMMIE MAITLAND, Esq., of the one part, 
and the Company of the other part. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be had of the Bankers 
and Solicitors of the Company, and at the Company's Offices in London and 
Manchester, where copies of the above-mentioned Contract, the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, and the Plans of the Buildings, may be seen, and every 
information obtained. 


————— 
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